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Library Extension* 
E. A. Birge, trustee Madison (Wis.) public 
: library 
II . 
How to get the people to the books 


I have thus sketched rapidly some of 
the methods of what may be called li- 
brary extension; those methods by which 
the library endeavors to push the circu- 
lation of its books among its patrons by 
multiplying places where books may be 
drawn, by placing larger or smaller per- 
manent collections of books in places 
where they will be wellused. I turn now 
to the second part of my subject: how to 
get the people to the books. Great as is 
the importance of the methods already 
described, it seems tome that the second 
branch of my subject, though by far less 
tangible than the first part, is of even 
greater importance in the usefulness of 
the library. To increase the circulation 
of books is well, but it is a far better 
thing to bring people to the library; for 
after all, the influence of a library is 
something other and higher than the 
influence of a book, and the library habit, 
if intelligently directed, is of even more 
value to its possessor than the habit of 
reading. Certainly it is better worth 
while, so far as influence on the com- 
munity goes, to develop one person who 
frequents the library and uses it wisely 
than to increase by many scores the cir- 
culation of books among the people who 
do not visit the library. For it is quite 
possible that the books which are cir- 
culated are either not to read at all, or 





*Read before the Wisconsin library association at 


Beloit, Feb. 23, 1905. 
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read very carelessly; while it is certain 
that one who forms the habit of visiting 
the library and turning over the books 
there assembled can not fail to happen 
upon much of the greatest interest and 
value in his visits. The Christian church 
in all ages has been very wise in pro- 
viding distinctive places for worship and 
in cultivating among its members the 
churchgoing habit. This policy has 
been amply justified by the effect upon 
character which is produced by the ha- 
bitual attendance upon religious services, 
although perhaps no one service pro- 
duces any noteworthy effect. So it is 
with visiting the library; one who comes 
to feel that the library isa friendly place, 
who is at home in a collection of books, 
has gained one of the best things which 
books can give to men, and has received 
the best preparation for the full appre- 
ciation of the treasures which the books 
contain. 

If this library habit, as distinguished 
from the habit of reading, is to be culti- 
vated among the people, it is, of course, 
necessary that the library be provided 
with a distinctive building. Here is the 
great value of a library building, not in its 
convenience as an administrative office; 
and the numerous buildings recently 
erected and in process of construction 
in this state will form not merely or 
mainly a home for the books, but the 
centers in which the library spirit will 
be developed and from which the li- 
brary influence will extend as certainly 
as the religious influence emanates from 
the churches. 

If the library building is to have as 
much influence as possible the building 
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itself must in some sense express the li- 
brary spirit. In preparing the program 
for the consideration of the architects 
who planned the new Carnegie building 
for the Madison free library, the direct- 
ors of the library stated it as their wish 
that the design of the building should, 
if possible, express the character of the 
building as a “municipal home.” This 
happy phrase was incorporated in the 
program by our friend and leader in all 
library advancement, Mr Hutchins. We 
trust that the building will to some de- 
gree express this spirit, but whether the 
architects have succeeded in embody- 
ing this feeling, or not, it is certain that 
the temper which makes of the library 
a municipal home must find full expres- 
sion in the spirit of its administration. 
The people who visit the library must 
feel as they enter its door the friendly 
welcome of the books and must feel 
that the administration of the institu- 
tion, as represented in the library staff, 
exists for the purpose of introducing 
these book friends to all the world. 
Library rules there must be, necessarily, 
but they must be as few and as unob- 
trusive as possible. The library must 
necessarily seek the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but the rules should 
not include the librarian in that “great- 
est number.” Regulations exist for the 
advantage of the public, not for the con- 
venience of the administration. 

A question which I find actively 
discussed is whether there should be 
any restriction at all upon the num- 
ber of books which may be drawn for 
study—whether it is not better to give 
the student all the books which he wants 
to use and allow him to keep them as 
long as he pleases, provided they may 
be promptly recalled to the library for 
other borrowers. With this view of the 
use of books I have much sympathy, 
and if the method indicated is practica- 
ble we should all be glad to see it em- 
ployed. I think that each of us would 
rejoice to see some other library try the 
experiment. But my own observation 
of the habits of those men and women 
who are devoted to study makes me 
somewhat slow to advocate this unre- 


stricted freedom. I fear that there are 
many people whose desires which lead 
them to accumulate books to read are 
much stronger than the conscience 
which drives them to return the books 
promptly. Yet unquestionably the ideal 
method is that of a library where one 
can obtain all of the books which he de- 
sires and keep them as long as he will. 
The librarian of the Forbes library in 
Northampton, Mass., in advocating this 
method notes one important objection 
to it, namely, that a second person who 
comes seeking books on agiven subject 
is likely to find the shelves somewhat 
bare, and if, as is quite probable, he is 
in some haste to make his references, 
he is likely to content himself with the 
inferior books at hand rather than to 
wait until, after a day or two, the postal 
card, or messenger, can bring back the 
more valuable books which the student 
has been keeping perhaps for several 
months. 

At this point in the development of 
library practice, I do not think it neces- 
sary to say anything regarding the open 
shelf. No library can have a friendly 
aspect if the public can see the books 
only behind bars, like criminals in the 
jail. 

There are many means of attracting 
the public to the library building and 
making it a center for the better things 
of the community. Most of these re- 
quire no mention in this audience. To 
my thinking, the children’s room, with 
the various meetings which can be as- 
sociated with it, is of all these agencies 
the most important, since it develops 
the habit of visiting the library at the 
age when the formation of habit is most 
of all important. Children’s meetings 
and children’s clubs are valuable if con- 
ducted anywhere, but if held at the li- 
brary itself they are doubly valuable. 
It must be remembered that the libra- 
rian’s work with the schools, useful as it 
is in itself, does not redound to the ad- 
vantage of the library as much as it 
ought todo. The books are placed in 
the school buildings, they are delivered 
by the teachers; and to the child this 
provision of books is almost certain to 
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assume the aspect of a portion of that 
which the school gives him, rather than 
that of a benefit brought to him from 
an institution outside of the schools. 
Much the same thing is to be said of 
special libraries, wherever they may be 
placed. As detached bits of the library, 
dissociated from the central body and 
closely connected with other institu- 
tions, they lose a considerable share of 
their proper influence as parts of the li- 
brary system. No such deduction as 
this is to be made from the influence 
which the library itself exerts through 
its children’s room, and the influence of 
the library is almost as easily traced in 
those meetings and organizations which 
are maintained outside of the building 
by the efforts of the library staff. 

Next to meetings which attract the 
public to the library building, unques- 
tionably the best means of bringing 
them there ts advertising; and of all 
forms of advertising the article in the 
daily paper is unquestionably the best. 
I believe that the library should recog- 
nize the value of the experience of the 
merchant that an advertisement in the 
paper is worth far more than is the 
dodger. Some libraries, I note, issue 
small bulletins which are to be distrib- 
uted in great numbers through the 
schools and other places where people 
congregate. All of this does good, but 
without doubt the waste is very great 
and I can hardly believe that this kind 
of advertising really pays for the trouble 
and expense which it costs. The well- 
considered, readable, and timely article 
in the daily paper is sure to visit most 
of the homes in any city and it is far 
more likely to get acareful reading than 
is the leaflet thrown into the house 
along with advertisements of patent 
medicines and electric soap. Special 
bulletins, however, have their proper 
place; rather, I think, by distribution to 
the readers who come to the library 
than by a wide circulation outside. 
There was given to mea very admirable 
bulletin from the Marinette public li- 
brary, telling its patrons how to use the 
library, indicating by diagram the posi- 
tions of various classes of books on the 
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shelves, and giving full and clear di- 
rections for the use of the catalog. I 
have no doubt that many similar bulle- 
tins have been issued by other libraries 
in the state. Unquestionably, also, spe- 
cial bulletins may profitably be printed, 
calling timely attention to various classes | 
of books, etc. The local conditions and 
the temper of the public addressed must 
control the choice of these various 
forms of advertising. 

In St Joseph, Mo., I note that library 
registry cards were placed in receptacles 
at hotels and other public places in the 
city, the boxes bearing inscriptions in- 
viting the passer to take one. I should 
like to know the further history of this 
experiment; whether it brought many 
permanent readers to the library. My 
own guess would be that advertising of 
this sort was comparatively profitless 
and that other means of attracting the 
public to the library would be likely to 
be more efficient. 

Superior has tried, and it would seem 
successfully, the more modest plan of 
posting signs in hotels, street cars, etc. 

I am sure that for us in the middle 
west, collections of foreign books must 
be included among those things which 
make the library a friendly place to its 
patrons. So many of our citizens have 
come from foreign countries that a li- 
brary which consists entirely of English 
books has very little to say to them. 
They are cut off also from most of those 
ordinary and ephemeral kinds of litera- 
ture which would come to them if they 
were at home. It is all the more our 
duty to provide for them a selection of 
books such as they will enjoy reading. 
For us here in Wisconsin, under the 
system of traveling libraries in foreign 
languages which the Free library com- 
mission is developing, there is little ex- 
cuse for a library which fails to provide 
a reasonable selection of foreign books 
for the benefit of the foreign-born citi- 
zens among the taxpayers who support it. 

The fundamental purpose of the li- 
brary is to disseminate not only knowl- 
edge but pleasure of the right sort; not 
to a few but to everyone who can be 
réached by the library. 
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Printed Forms for Libraries* 
F. B. Graves, librarian, Alameda, Cal. 

I think we are all very well agreed as 
to the responsibilities of a librarian in 
the matter of the care and management 
of the library, the careful recording of 
accessions and of the books when issued 
to its members, and in the decision as to 
who are to be allowed the use of the li- 
brary and draw books therefrom, etc. 
In order to do this there must be sys- 
tem and system requiresrules. In mak- 
ing our rules, however, we must bear in 
mind that the public does not like too 
much red tape and we must accordingly 
make them simple and—elastic. 

Mr Dana in Pusric Lisraries for 
January, 1904, says: Strive for greater 
simplicity and economy. An invoice 
which calls for 14 carefully written 
items for every book entered; a book- 
list which, where duplicated for staff 
and readers, calls for 18 items for every 
book, are too cumbersome and expen- 
sive Labels, plates, pockets, marks, 
and numbers on the books themselves— 
their name is legion, and many of them 
are needless. . . . The detail of the reg- 
istration of borrowers and of the proc- 
esses of lending have been grown be- 
yond reason . . . during our period of 
precision and tabulation. It is time to 
prune them. 

The purpose of this paper is to set 
forth essentials in printed forms, rules 
- and regulations best adapted to small 
libraries, and in the preparation of it I 
have had the codperation of most of the 
public libraries of the state, they having 
kindly furnished me with samples of 
their printed blanks, rules, etc. 

The first consideration will be that of 
rules and regulations. In the report of 
the committee on library administra- 
tion at the Niagara conference of the 
A. L. A. in 1903, they said in part: In 
regard to rules. . . the committee wish 
to emphasize the duty of liberal treat- 
ment of borrowers. The library and 
the librarian exist for the service of the 
public, not for the sake of the rules; and 
when any rule becomes more vexatious 


*Read before California library association, September, 
1904. 
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than serviceable it ought to be abol- 
ished. . . . Rules must be liberal and 
elastic enough to allow large room for 
judicious neglect of the latter. 

It is best to have your rules printed. 
This is a dignified way of conducting 
your business, and further, by this 
method, the impression of red tape is 
not given. 

The rules should relate to general in- 
formation, hours of opening, etc.; the 
circulating department, how to become 
a borrower, how to draw a book, time 
limit on books, etc.; reference depart- 
ment and reading-room. The following 
might be added: suggestions to borrow- 
ers as to how to get at the resources of 
the library, the card catalog, the various 
indexes and other aids. By this means 
you will help many a timid borrower 
who is diffident about making his wants 
known. I have a case in mind where 
two chums come to the library regularly 
and one of them is always the spokes- 
man for the other, the second one being 
too timid to ask. 

One enterprising library has had its 
rules printed by having advertising mat- 
ter on every other page, the advertise- 
ments paying for the printing. 

Borrowers’ applications — Many libraries 
are still using the old-style application 
blank. This is a sheet of paper 5x8 
inches with the borrower’s and guaran- 
tor’s agreement printed on the face. 
Others use a slip 3x7 inches with the 
application on one side and the indorse- 
ment on the reverse. These applica- 
tions are hard to file and the result is 
that a members’ register has to be writ- 
ten on cards, entailing extra work. 

A more satisfactory method is to have 
the application printed on cards the size 
of a 33 Lcard, the application on one 
side and the guarantor’s indorsement 
on the other. On the application side. 
leave two blank lines at the top for the 
borrower's name and number, which is 
filled in by the librarian. The cards 
can then be filed in alphabetical order 
as a members’ register. (When your 
cards are printed, see that the reading 
matter on the reverse side commences 
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opposite the lower part of the face of 
the card.) 

Some libraries have, in addition, a 
blank for taxpayers. This, however, is 
not necessary. ¥ 

Bookplates - Few libraries can go to the 
expense of an engraved label, but all 
can have a clearly printed label, with 
the name and location of the library, and 
spaces for classification, shelf-number 
and date of entry. A label is a sign of 
ownership and when it is placed in the 
book neatly and properly adds to the 
appearance of it. 

It has been the custom to print on the 
labels the rules regarding the time a 
book may be retained; if renewable, for 
how long, and also admonitions about 
writing in the books or turning down 
the leaves... Ina number of libraries the 
bookplate is omitted and the rules gov- 
erning the book are printed on the 
book-slip pocket, while in others, the 
rules are printed on the membership 
cards. 

From my point of view, I should rec- 
ommend such a bookplate as I have 
described above, the distinctive mark 
of ownership being a merit in itself. 

If possible have the rules governing 
the book printed on the book-slip 
pocket; as the rules are few, the added 
expense is very little. 

Your date slip will show how long a 
book may be kept. (Most libraries now 
stamp the slip with the date when the 
book becomes due instead of when it is 
taken out.) In addition to your date 
slip, have a narrow label of gummed 
paper with the words “14 day book,” or 
“7 day book,” or “3” or 4 day book”’ as 
the case may be. These may be printed 
in bold-faced type, and it will make 
them still more conspicuous to have 
them printed in colors or on different 
colored paper. The most exacting pa- 
trons can then see at a glance that they 
have a 3, 7, or 14 day book and that it 
must be returned by a certain time. 

Very few libraries have a Jabel for 
their reference books. This, I think, is 
a mistake, for your reference works are 
usually the most valuable and special 
care should be taken to preserve them. 
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And in addition it will save having to 
repeat over and over again, ‘‘this is a ref- 
erence book and does not circulate.” 

Printed postals notifying patrons of 
books reserved on request are very useful 
and timesaving. The cards and print- 
ing for 500 postals costs us $6.50. We 
do not charge for the postals and ‘only 
reserve one book at atime. Libraries 
not caring to go to the expense of printed 
cards can charge at the rate of three 
cards for 5 cents, if they desire. For 
the postal sent to return books a charge 
of I cent may be added for the card. 

As all libraries receive gifts of various 
kinds, these must be acknowledged, and 
while it is perhaps gratifying to the 
donor to receive an autograph acknowl- 
edgment, a printed card expressing the 
thanks of the library trustees for the 
gift answers the purpose fully as well. 

I will mention some of the forms in 
use in various libraries just to indicate 
to what extent the use of printed forms 
has grown: Application for duplicate 
borrowers’ card; application for special 
card (this last is when a borrower 
wants to draw “one extra book of any 
class except fiction or current maga- 
zines”); notice to member that guaran- 
tor has withdrawn and requesting that 
new guarantor be obtained; lost card 
check; notice to member that leaves 
were turned down in book returned, fine 
5 cents; notice to family having con- 
tagious disease to have books fumigated 
before returning them to the library; 
notice to member stating that guarantor 
will be called upon to make good loss 
of book or fine if not paid within cer- 
tain time; notice to guarantor that a 
member has not returned a book or that 
a fine has not been paid and calling for 
settlement; gift label; label for outside 
cover; label for magazines and pam- 
phlets “not to be taken from the room’; 
condemned book label; fine slip (this 
contains name and address of member, 
amount of fine, and date accrued); de- 
linquent record; receipts for moneys re- 
ceived from fines, etc.; call slips (used 
where members do not have access to 
shelves); blanks for members to suggest 
purchase of books; order blanks; requi- 
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sition for supplies; circulation statistics; 
check list for magazines and newspapers; 
statistics of books taken from the library 
and circulated in the public schools; 
book committee reports; Maxon book 
marks used as children’s membership 
cards. One library uses the following 
introductory slip: 
Librarian Library. 
Please extend to__._.___ ___the priv- 
ilege of the library and reading-room and this 
shall be your guarantee that the rules shall be 
complied with. 
Signed as Oy 
The following label is pasted in the 
books of the A. K. Smiley public library 
as an experiment—for moral effect: 


Read a book slowly 
Pause frequently 

‘Think seriously 

Keep cleanly 

Return duly, with the 
corners of the leaves not 
turned down. 


I have brought to your attention the 
rules and regulations and the need of 
their being made simple; the borrower's 
application and a reason for a standard 
style; I have mentioned also the book- 
plates and other labels needed for the 
circulating and reference books, and the 
various postal notices. In addition, | 
have given an idea of other forms of 
orinted matter now in use in various li- 
‘sheng 

I have made no attempt to formulate 
a code of rules for the library as I be- 
lieve every librarian can prepare the 
rules and regulations best suited to her 
needs. Plummer’s Hints to small libra- 
ries and Dana’s Library primer contain 
a wealth of information and advice. I 
would recommend their purchase if you 
have not already procured them. The 
price is 50 cents for the first and $1 for 
the last. 


A very full and helpful article on 
Cataloging and classification of law li- 
braries is given as an appendix to the 
seventh annual report of the Worcester 
county (Mass:) law library, by Dr G. E. 
Wire. This follows the article on bind- 


ing of last year. 
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A “Titled” Romance 


Richard Carvel was a man of Moods, 
but After mature consideration decided 
that Janice Meredith was The one 
woman in the world for him, and One 
day Beside the bonnie brier bush he 
asked her to be his wife, and won her 
consent. Janice thought her lover A 
perfect Adonis, and Richard was sure 
he had found The right princess. 

In wild rose time The house behind 
the cedars was adorned with the fragrant 
Buds and blossoms, and Janice In silk 
attire, with Orange blossoms in her hair, 
stood by the side of Richard Under two 
flags before The little minister, and al- 
though The silence of Dean Maitland, 
My lady's guardian, was somewhat dis- 
concerting, the young people bravely 
vowed To have and to hold each other 
Until the end of life. They were then 
pronounced Man and wife. 

Among the guests who were present 
at the ceremony were Ten old maids, 
Lovel the widower, The woman in white, 
The little moorland princess, Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon hall, The gentleman 
from Indiana, Hugh Wynne, Eben 
Holden, Jane Field, and A New Eng- 
land nun. 

The mistress of Beech Knoll sent re- 
grets by Miss Bagg’s secretary. She had 
taken Lovey Mary and gone to spend 
One summer with Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook farm. Mrs Wiggs of the cabbage 
patch, wearing a Bow of orange ribbon, 
presided over the wedding feast. 

The newly wedded pair had planned 
to take A little journey in the world, 
and after receiving the congratulations 
of their friends, prepared to start upon 
Their wedding journey. As they passed 
through The green door, Marjory Daw 
and The Honorable Peter Sterling show- 
ered them with rice. A one horse shay 
with David Harum as driver stood At 
the front of the house. As Richard 
and Janice were about to slip into it 
they glanced towards the house Next 
door and saw Helen’s babies sitting on 
the steps eating Bread and ’lasses. 

On reaching New York, our friends 
embarked on The falcon, a fast sailing 
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steamer bound for Liverpool. They 
were somewhat awed when they learned 
that The prince of India, A royal gentle- 
man, The princess Sonia with Miss Ayr 
of Virginia as her companion, and An 
unknown prince, were among the pas- 
sengers. 

The ridiculous antics of The heavenly 
twins furnished abundant amusement 
for The lookers-on; but Only the govern- 
ess and The stepmother who had the 
care of The incorrigibles knew the true 
inwardness of their private lives. Sen- 
ator North who was on board the ves- 
sel proved himself to be a very agree- 
able companion, and often entertained 
his listeners with experiences Through 
one administration. 

The tempest which arose when the 
steamer had nearly reached her port 
caused Richard and his bride to fear 
that The crisis of their lives had arrived, 
but The storm abated without doing 
serious injury and the passengers were 
landed in safety. 

When their feet pressed foreign 
shores, our inexperienced travelers felt 
like Innocents abroad, but having pro- 
vided themselves with The satchel guide 
to Europe, they made their way to Lon- 
don as rapidly as possible. Pleasant 
quarters were secured at No. 5 John 
street, and when the happy pair sat 
down to their first meal in their tempo- 
rary home, the menu was very satisfac- 
tory. When Richard tenderly asked his 
wife how her food should be seasoned, 
she dutifully replied: Oh, just As you 
like it. When they ventured into The 
streets of London the crowds were so 
dense that they were forced to go With 
the procession and break out of it when 
occasion demanded. The tower of Lon- 
don attracted them greatly, and several 
visits were made to this historic spot. 

On one occasion Richard’s attention 
was engaged by some special object of 
interest, and he did not observe A lady 
of quality who tried to crowd past him. 
The lace on The grey cloak she wore 
caught on a button of Richard’s coat 
and held fast. The gentleman did his 
best to release his involuntary prisoner, 
but the irate lady grew impatient, and 
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declared that he was No gentleman or 
he would have given her The right of 
way. He tried to soothe her by good- 
naturedly asserting that the whole af- 
fair was a real Comedy of errors, and 
that it was surely not necessary to make 
so Much ado about nothing. The 
woman refused to be pacified, and when 
she was at last set free, walked haugh- 
tily away insisting that the innocent 
offender ought to suffer severe Conse- 
quences for his carelessness. 

Walks in London were most enjoya- 
ble and A day at the zoGlogical gardens 
gave the young people much pleasure. 
As they passed the cages of the savage 
beasts, Janice stopped before one of 
them and amused herself by trying to 
count The leopard’s spots, and Richard 
discoursed learnedly about Wild animals 
Ihave known. The beautiful Mrs Moul- 
ton who was with the company stood 
near a tiger’s cage, watching the grace- 
ful movements of its occupant, and her 
friends scarcely knew which to admire 
most, The lady or the tiger. The novel 
spectacle of A dove in the eagle’s nest 
called forth many wondering exclama- 
tions. 

When she had a few Spare hours Jan- 
ice wrote Letters home. One evening 
the couple went to a theater to witness 
the Taming of the shrew and were much 
edified by the conversation of A widower 
and some spinsters who sat near them. 
They were discussing The perversities 
of Peggy and the Misdemeanors of 
Nancy in an anything but kindly way. 
If Lady Audley’s secret had been com- 
mitted to the charge of these gossips it 
would soon have become public prop- 
erty. 

An excursion to The lake country of 
England gave The tourists an insight 
into Rural life, and they felt that here 
they were indeed Near to nature’s heart. 
While walking through the Meadow 
grass they saw Two college girls sitting 
on a Sunnybank just escaping the shadow 
of a huge Black rock near by. One of 
them was absorbed in weaving The daisy 
chain with which she meant to crown 
The fair one with the golden locks. 

A curiosity to see something of Uni- 
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versity life led Richard and Janice to 
the college towns of England. They 
were delighted when they met Tom 
Brown at Oxford, and listened intently 
as he talked of School days at Rugby. 

From London The explorers migrated 
to France, and in Paris and its environs 
found much to delight the eye, but while 
they were charmed by The splendor of 
Paris, Les miserables were so much in 
evidence that The shadow of a crime 
had a depressing influence, and they 
were not sorry to leave the beautiful city. 

Venice was next in order and when 
Richard and his wife reached the Queen 
of the Adriatic they found Venetian life 
very much to their taste. Two gen- 
tlemen of Verona whose acquaintance 
they made soon after their arrival in 
the city offered their services as guides 
and pointed out many of the Literary 
landmarks of Venice. The stones of 
Venice were wondrously lovely, but so 
brilliant that the eyes of our young 
friends were dazzled and they were glad 
to take refuge in St Mark’s rest until 
they had overcome the effect of too 
much sight-seeing. 

In a shop conducted by The merchant 
of Venice, Richard discovered a splen- 
did Jewel in The Leavenworth case made 
especially for it. The filigree ball which 
was attached to it was of exquisite work- 
manship. The fond husband lost no 
time in making the treasure his own, 
and the joy of Janice when she in turn 
became its owner convinced him that 
he had made A good investment. 

In their journeying from place to 
place, Richard and Janice came in con- 
tact with All sorts and conditions of 
men, but they were as Ships that pass 
in the night, seen but to vanish. 

Before returning to America, the pil- 
grims concluded to visit The far east 
and as Their honeymoon was yet in its 
first quarter A winter on the Nile seemed 
to promise them great enjoyment. In 
Egvpt they learned much of Sphinx lore 
and as they gazed upon The pyramids an- 
awesome respect for these monuments 
of past ages took possession of them. 

Janice was an enthusiastic sight-seer 
but Richard found The strenuous life of 


a traveler somewhat wearisome and fre- 
quently declared that he could fully 
sympathize with the feelings of The 
wandering Jew. A longing to go Back 
to the old home possessed his soul. 
When he gently expressed this desire 
to his wife, she made no objections, but 
stipulated that when they were Home- 
ward bound a short visit to Scotland 
should be made. She did wish to see 
The house with the seven gables that 
had once belonged to one of her ances- 
tors, and had set her heart on carrying 
home some Mosses from an old manse of 
which she had often heard. She further 
asserted that she positively could not 
die happy until she had looked through 
A window in Thrums and had an inter- 
view with The man from Glengarry. 

Her requests seemed reasonable to 
the indulgent husband, and he cheer- 
fully acceded to them. 

On one of her exploring jaunts Janice 
encountered Wee McGregorand was so 
fascinated by the quaint sayings of An 
old-fashioned boy that she could scarcely 
tear herself away from him. 

When In due course of time the feet 
of The wanderers rested upon their na- 
tive heath both affirmed that the occa- 
sion was A red letter day in their lives. 

When last heard from The turtle 
doves were considering the expediency 
of adopting An abandoned farm in the 
vicinity of a city in order to make for 
themselves a Home,sweet home. Should 
they do this, The garden of a commut- 
er’s wife will undoubtedly become noted 
in the Annals of a quiet neighborhood. 
All’s well that ends well. 

Louise M. SHaw. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


773,740 words, 31,173 verses, 1189 chap- 
ters, and 66 books. The word “and” 
occurs 46,277 times. The word “rever- 
end” occurs but once, which is in the 
ninth verse of the 111th Psalm The 
middle verse is the eighth verse of the 
118th Psalm. The 2Ist verse of the 
seventh chapter of Ezra contains all 
the letters of the alphabet, except the 
letter J. 














Preparing New Books and Restoring Old 


Preparing New Books and Restor- 
ing Old 


Flora H. Leighton, Millicent library, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 


The question of labels and the num- 
bering of books has so long been astone 
of stumbling in libraries, that a few 
words showing how one library is trying 
to overcome its difficulties may be in- 
teresting to the readers of Pusiic LI- 
BRARIES. 

Despairing of ever making the right 
combination of labels of a proper qual- 
ity and thickness, and paste that should 
furnish the required adhesiveness, the 
decision was made to dispense with la- 
bels altogether for light-colored books 
and try marking with Higgins’ water- 
proof ink on the book itself. This proved 
so satisfactory that various white me. 
diums were tried for the dark-colored 
books, but none of them met our hopes 
until we procured White Letterine (Thad- 
deus Davids Co, N. Y.), using a fine 
camel’s-hair brush, which has been found 
a very good solution of the difficulty. 
It takes about one-third longer to put 
on the numbers with a brush than with 
a pen, but when the time used in putting 
on the label is considered the balance 
of time is in favor of the white lettering. 
With books having light-colored bind- 
ings there is, of course, a great gain in 
the direct lettering of the books. 

Another problem which we have had 
to meet was how to keep our books from 
becoming soiled and repulsive in a very 
short time after going into circulation 
as we do not, of course, cover our books. 
We have developed a regular library 
laundry practice of which someone may 
be glad to learn. Soiled books are, first 
of all, relieved of their disfiguring labels 
by the usual process of soaking off with 
small pieces of refuse blotting paper. 
Using a common dishmop, the book is 
subjected to a thorough scrubbing in 
water in which is put a small quantity-of 
ammonia, perhaps one-half teaspoonful 
to a quart or more of water. Those who 
have never washed their books will be 
amazed at the color of the water show- 
ing how much filth can accumulate even 
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on light-colored books, with which we 
usually begin the washing process, leav- 
ing the darkest-colored books till the 
last. Of course the latter part with some 
of their coloring but it is not appreci- 
able in their restored condition. The 
books are then placed upright in a sunny 
window or near a register to dry. When 
dry, on dark-colored books the place 
where the number is to be written is 
touched with white shellac varnish and 
in a few minutes is dry enough to take 
number as explained above. After the 
number is dry, which it will be in a brief 
time, a light coating of shellac varnish 
diluted with a little alcohol will surprise 
and delight the worker, as it restores a 
battered-looking book to a clean, fresh- 
looking volume that will not offend the 
most fastidious borrower. To put the 
varnish on, hold the book by the printed 
matter and the varnish can be applied 
without the least difficulty. The book 
should be placed in an upright position 
to dry, which it will in an hour or two 
according to the warmth and dryness of 
the place. Great care should be taken 
to clean the brush, which may easily be 
done by washing it directly after using 
in water with a little ammonia added. 
In our library we varnish all fiction, 
juveniles, and light-colored books gen- 
erally. Our binder uses a light linen or 
buckram which takes the black lettering 
readily and the books are varnished 
thoroughly before going to the shelves. 
All the labels have been removed from 


‘our young people’s books, and we are 


looking ahead to the time when the 
whole library will present, as does the 
young people’s section now, a pleasing 
effect of light and shade, of delicate 
tones and rich coloring, as will be af- 
forded by shelves of books free from 
the wavering white line made by the 


‘annoying and defacing labels. 


Librarians of small libraries are often 
discouraged by their inability to add to 
their collections the many new and at- 
tractive books which are constantly ad- 
vertised. While this is so let them make 
a seemingly new collection by removing 
the paper covers (if they have not al- 
ready done so), marking their books in 
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black and white after our plan, shellac- 
ing them to prevent their clean covers 
from becoming repulsive and unsightly, 
washing those that by long and constant 
use have become so, and let her enjoy 
the fruits of her efforts in the appre- 
ciation and increased patronage of her 
townspeople. 


More about Clean Books 


On reading the article in April PuBLic 
Lipraries on The problem of dirty 
books in the library, the thought came 
that some of the small libraries may 
like the way of wiping off binding and 
leaf edge with gasoline and a clean 
cloth, taking, of course, the precaution to 
to keep away from fires and lighted lamps. 

The gasoline dries instantly, does 
not injure the most delicate bindings, 
removes an amazing amount of dirt, 
makes the book pleasanter to handle 
and more wholesome to go out again. 

Emma C. BEARDSLEY. 


Goshen, Conn. 


Mr Carnegie and the Small College 

Following is a list of colleges which 
Mr Carnegie has assisted since Decem- 
ber, 1900, and the amounts for which he 
has made himself responsible: 

$150,000— Pennsylvania state college, Syracuse 
university. 

$125,0co— Oberlin college. 

$100,0co—Tufts college. 

$50,000--lowa college, Beloit college, Cornell 
college, Mount Holyoke college, Lawrence uni- 
versity, University of Maine, Washington and 
Lee university, De Pauw university, University 
of North Carolina, Drake university, Western 
college, Knox college. 

$40,000 Washburn college, Marietta college, 
Fairmount college, Pomona college, University 
of Tennessee, Miami university. 

$30,000—Oklahoma university, Bucknell uni- 
versity, Berea college, Winthrop normal, Central 
university of Kentucky, Earlham college, Ala- 
bama polytechnic. ; : 

$25,000—Upper Iowa university, Atlanta uni- 
versity, University of Mississippi, Baldwin. 

$20,000—Tuskegee institute, Lebanon Valley 
college, Bethany college, Fisk university, Ripon 
college, Otterbein college. 

$18,800— North Carolina state normal school. 

$16,700—St John’s college. 

$15,000—Yankton college, Talladega college, 
Wilberforce university, Park college, North Da- 
kota agricultural college, Furman university, 
Wesleyan college. 
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Relation of School Libraries to the 
Public Library System 


Mevil Dewey, N. Y. state director of libraries 


In 1835, when the public library move- 
ment started in New York it sounded 
so plausible that everyone took for 
granted that the one proper method 
was to put the new public libraries in 
charge of the school authorities. Long 
experience has convinced every student 
of the problem, excepting just enough 
to prove the rule, that an axiom in the 
most successful library administration 
is to have separate library officials to 
whom reading and the closely allied 
agencies are the most important factors 
in public service. There are exceptional 
cases where temporarily it is doubtless 
best for a library to continue directly 
under the school authorities, but the 
principle we have preached for 25 years 
is so generally accepted that we seldom 
hear anything on the other side except 
from those unfamiliar with either the 
history of fhe past, the theory of the 
present, or the hope of the future. 

But there is a phase in which there is 
wide difference of opinion, that merits 
careful consideration. School authori- 
ties are each year more widely and more 
fully recognizing the necessity of libra- 
ries in the schools if they are to secure 
the best results from the years of child- 
hood when the citizens of tomorrow are 
in the making. Many of those who grant 
that the public libraries should never be 
under the school authorities still think 
that the school library, which is kept in 
the school building and seems so much 
a part of the school organization, must 
of necessity be wholly in charge of the 
school officers. The Buffalo public li- 
brary under the inspiration of Mr EI- 
mendorf has shown how greatly the ef- 
ficiency of a city’s school libraries can 
be increased by turning the question of 
selection, cataloging, distribution, and 
in fact the control and administration 
of these libraries over to a thoroly organ- 
ized and equipt public library. The ef- 
forts in Greater New York to get an ef- 
ficient system of school libraries point 
steadily in the same direction. Some 
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The School and the Library 


of those who have watcht this trend 
most closely are already convinced that 
the best work for children can be done 
in school libraries which are under the 
public library rather than under the 
school board. The subject merits care- 
ful study and experiment, and each one 
getting new light should contribute it to 
PusLic LiBRARIES where we may all 
benefit from it. There are two control- 
ling reasons: 

1 The library will always have much 
better facilities than the school for se- 
lecting, buying, cataloging, repairing, 
and administering books and for ren- 
dering aid to reiders. Experts with 
special training and experience and with 
their hearts in the work can certainly 
do vastly more than the average teacher 
overwhelmd with school duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

2 Even where there are the most 
friendly relations between teachers and 
pupils the atmosfere of necessity is to- 
tally different from that of the library. 
School duties are a task under a master 
at the best, while library reading is a 
pleasure under a friend. One is re- 
quired, the other voluntary. It will al- 
ways be much easier for the one who is 
to work with children to make more 
readers of better books and by better 
methods if the subject is approacht from 
the voluntary, friendly library point of 
view rather than from that of the school. 

The friend who comes from the li- 
brary to meet the school children from 
time to time will get hold of them more 
easily than will the teacher who has 
been dealing with them all the week in 
another capacity. In either case, the 
public pays for, owns and controls the 
books. It is as unimportant whether 
the school trustees or library trustees 
have immediate charge as it is whether 
the purse is carried in the left or right 
pocket. It is as good a theory to say 
that the library officials have charge, so 
far as the public pays for it, of the read- 
ing of the whole community, and that 
therefore the reading of school children 
is logically under their direction, as to 
say that reading is educational in its 
character and therefore should be 
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counted as a part of the school system. 
Theories are of no value. American 
people want to get the best reading for 
the largest number at the least cost. 
I am convinced that in many cases the 
line of least resistance in attaining this 
end is to treat the school libraries as 
branches, deliveries, or traveling libra- 
ries belonging to the public library sys- 


tem which would then have as its field - 


the entire reading problem of the pub- 
lic, from youngest to oldest. 


The School and the Library 


The Michigan schoolmasters’ club is 
an organization of high school and col- 
lege teachers which for many years has 
held successful and interesting meetings 
at Ann Arbor, the influence of which 
has not been confined to the state of 
Michigan. 

In the hope of directing the attention 
of the teachers to a special considera- 
tion of the needs of the school libraries, 
the Ann Arbor library club received 
permission to fill a portion of a session at 
the recent annual meeting of the School- 
masters, April 1. They secured W. H. 
Brett, librarian Cleveland public library 
and dean of the library school at West- 
ern Reserve university, for the principal 
address, who spoke on The school and 
the library, and the discussion was 
opened by H. D. Severance of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan library, and Supt. 
H. M. Slauson of the Ann Arbor city 
schools. 

The meeting was successful in stir- 
ring up among the teachers a renewed 
interest in the work and needs of the 
libraries,and a committee, consisting of 
B. A. Finney of the University of Mich- 
igan library, Supt. R. S. Garwood of 
Marshall, and Mildred Smith, librarian 
high school library, Ypsilanti, was ap- 
pointed to investigate the condition and 
resources of the high school libraries of 
the state and report at the next annual 
meeting. 

Synopsis of address by W. H. Brett 


Mr Brett spoke first of the great prog- 
ress of schools and libraries during the 
past century. The free public school is 
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a-full generation older than the library, 
and in our country this means much 
progress. The men who reached ma- 
turity in the middle of the last century 
look back to a-boyhood which ante- 
dated the free school system. The ma- 
ture men of today can recall the begin- 
nings of the public school system. The 
first state library law was passed by 
New Hampshire in 1849, Massachusetts 
in 1851, Maine in 1854, Vermont in 1865, 
and by Ohio, the first state west of the 
Alleghenies, in 1867. In 1875 there were 
2000 libraries with 11,500,000v.; in 1885, 
3000 libraries with 19,000,000v.; in 1895, 
4000 libraries with 33,000,000v.; in 1903, 
nearly 7000 libraries with 54,500,000v. 
The financial reports are very incom- 
plete; but they show endowments of 
$25,000,000, an annual income of $8,000,- 
000, and buildings valued at $47,000,- 
000. In 1900 over 58,000,000v. were 
issued for home use. These figures are 
small compared with the 254,000 school 
buildings, $601,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty, over 400,000 teachers, and nearly 
16,000,000 pupils reported in the pri- 
mary and grammar public schools, but 
they are sufficient to give the libraries 
an important place in our educational 
equipment. 

During the past 15 years much has 
been done to promote coédperation and 
the use of the libraries by the schools. 
Many libraries throughout the country 
are supplying classroom libraries to 
schools, and 25 such libraries report 69,- 
oooyv. in use and an annual circulation of 
1,250,000v. This includes a supply of 
reference books for use in the school- 
room, reading supplementary to and il- 
lustrative of the curriculum of the studies 
of the schools, and further, deposits of 
books in schools which form practically 
neighborhood libraries for the use main- 
ly of the families represented in the 
schools. 

Beyond this some instruction is being 
given in the use of the library, includ- 
ing its classification and arrangement, 
the finding of books by means of cata- 
logs, bibliographies and indexes, the 
use of the book, the value of the matter 
gleaned from the chapter and page 
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headings, the use of the more important 
reference books, such as cyclopedias, 
dictionaries, gazetteers, atlases, etc. 
This is carried on to some extent in the 
high schools, but more largely in the 
normal schools. Judging from the dis- 
cussions at recent meetings, the interest 
in this is very general in normal schools 
throughout the country. 

The efforts at codperation between the 
libraries and schools have been marked 
with earnestness and sincerity, but have 
been tentative and various in methods; 
but the total accomplished has been con- 
siderable. 

A large number of books have been 
placed at the disposal of the schools, 
and some good work has been done in 
instruction, though much less has been 
done in this line than in the use of 
books. The significant thing, however, 
does not lie in what has been accom- 
plished, but in the fact that the schools 
and libraries have found each other and 
are earnest and eager to work together. 
It remains now to devise the best meth- 
ods for coéperation. One promising 
method and one which is in successful 
operation in various places is the com- 
bination of the public library and the 
school library in the high school or 
larger grammar school buildings. A 
room convenient of access both from 
the interior and exterior of the build- 
ing, well lighted and appointed, with a 
permanent reference collection for the 
use of the school and a deposit of books 
from the public library for the school 
and public use, the hours so arranged 
that the public use does not interfere 
with that of the school... by this 
combination of interest effective both 
to the school and the neighborhood at 
the least possible expense. Such plans 
are in operation in some high schools, 
and may well be extended to the larger 
grammar schools. If in addition to this 
a reading-room may be opened, not for 
the idler over the daily papers, but sup- 
plying the better class of periodical lit- 
erature, it would add to the value. 

The open library, the reading-room, 
provisions for the reading and debating 
groups of the neighborhood, and other 
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similar work, would go far to make the 
school of each district a valuable social 
and civic center, would attach the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood to them, and 
give them an interest which they can 
not now feel, standing as they now do 
somber, unlighted, and unused during 
the evening and holiday hours of the 
week. This has been done in some in- 
stances. 

With the library and the school work- 
ing together for the same ends with 
mutual respect and good will, willing to 
make concessions in questions of ex- 
penses, of authority, methods will be 
worked out which will lead to a greater 
and more effective and valuable use of 
books both in the schools and beyond 
the school years. 

In the discussion of Mr Brett’s paper, 
Mr Severance emphasized the impor- 
tance of highschool libraries and pointed 
out the methods by which those libra- 
ries could be made the most serviceable. 
He said that such libraries should be 
classified by subjects on some simple 
system, then analytical cards should be 
made so as to place the resources of the 
collections at the disposal of teachers 
and pupils. He recommended the use 
of printed cards published by the Li- 
brary of congress and the use of the A. 
L. A. catalog of 800ov. for determining 
the best books to buy and as a guide in 
classification of books, etc. 

He also said that interest in these li- 
braries could be increased by the ad- 
dition of new books by purchase and 
by loans from the State library. The 
funds for purchases were to be obtained, 
1) from “fines for breach of the peace,” 
2) proceeds from school entertainments, 
3) appropriations by school boards. 

The books loaned were the traveling 
libraries sent out by the State library. 

Pursuing the discussion Supt. Slauson 
said that in his opinion the great prob- 
lem is to get the children to read the 
right books. Of the patrons of the Ann 
Arbor public library 60 per cent are 
schoolboys and girls, only 40 per cent 
adults. Of the high school 74 per cent 
draw books from the library, and of the 
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grades, including the parochial schools, 
25 per cent are library patrons. 

A libriarian who knows what she has 
on the shelves and who knows children 
well enough to bring the right books 
and children together is the first requi- 
site for successful administration of a 
school library. The next is a suitable 
room with “open shelves” so that chil- 
dren may have a chance to handle the 
books and be led to want to read the best 
that they are capable of appreciating. 





National Educational Association 
Library department 

Sessions in Public library Asbury Park, N. J. 
President, C. P. Cary, Madison, Wis. 
Vice-president, J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia, Kan. 
Secretary, Mary Eileen Ahern, Chicago, III. 

Thursday, July 6, 2.30 p. m. 

President’s address. 

Methods of instruction in the use of high 
school libraries, F lorence M. Hopkins, libra- 
rian, Central high school, Detroit, Mich. 

General discussion. 

Report on instruction in library work for 
normal and secondary schools, James H. 
Canfield, librarian, Columbian university, 
New York city. 

Friday, July 7, 9.30 a. m. 

What young people read and what they should 
read, G. Stanley Hall, Clark university. 

General discussion. 

How to make the library useful to high school 
pupils, B. H. Wright, 1434 Johns st., Balti- 
more, Md. 

General discussion. 

3 The value and place of fairie stories and folk 
stories in the education of children, Perci- 
val Chubb, Ethical culture school, New York. 

General discussion. 

Inasmuch as the N. E. A. will be in 
session on the Atlantic coast at the 
same time as the A. L. A. is in session 
on the Pacific coast, the outer edges of 
the country at least may be expected to 
be interested in things educational. The 
eastern librarians who will not be able to 
attend the A. L. A. meeting are urged 
to be present at the two meetings of 
the Library department of the N. E. A. 
While the meetings are primarily for 
teachers, there is need of the presence 
and counsel of librarians, particularly 
if coGperation is to be such in fact as 
well as name. 
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Study of library administration.—It is 
worthy of note that the summer term of 
the New York library school will be 
spent in a study of library administra- 
tion. This is a subject which will inter- 
est the librarians of the small libraries 
particularly, and ought to be of value 
also to the library school students who 
have had little or no library experience. 


The term is only six weeks and comes - 


at a time, as do all the summer library 
schools, when the library can best be left 
without its chief officer. These summer 
schools are to be specially commended 
to those who feel the need of compara- 
tive study as well as to those who wish to 
gain a better insight into technicalities. 


A library school for the south.—Mr Car- 
negie’s gift of maintenance for a library 
school at Atlanta, Ga., marks another 
important potnt in library progress. 
One of the most deplorable things about 
the whole library movement is the lack 
of library knowledge which so often 
hampers the librarian and trustees of a 
new library, and the impossibility of 
doing anything at long distance for the 
help of the situation. 

A few men and more women in the 
south have carried a heavy burden in 
trying to meet the wants that have been 
brought to them and it is a matter of 
congratulation for all concerned that 
Mr Carnegie has made this donation for 
a library school at Atlanta. Miss Wal- 
lace is the right person in the right place 
to start the movement in the right way. 


The Oregon prospects—Everything is 
working together for a pleasant and 
profitable meeting of the A. L. A. in 
Oregon next year. The state legisla- 
ture has passed a bill for a library com- 
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mission for the state, the board has been 
appointed and organized for work. The 
state educational board has taken steps 
to extend library work though the school 
officials and the schools. A number of 
new libraries have been started and sev- 
eral old ones have been reorganized. 

The neighboring state of Washington 
has not been slow in moving toward 
more definite organization also. A 
state library association was begun at 
Tacoma last month with a number of 
enthusiastic members both in and out- 
side of libraries and bids fair to be in 
good working order by the time of the 
visit of the A. L. A. Mr Smith of 
Seattle, in a letter speaking of the visit, 
says “it may be counted as that particu- 
lar event known as the time of your life.” 

- The itinerary as it is laid out this 
month is attractive beyond comparison 
and every library worker who can pos- 
sibly accomplish it this year is urged to 
go. 

Mr Carnegie’s new benefactions—In a re- 
cent address Mr Carnegie is reported to 
have said that the requests for money for 
public library buildings had decreased 
in number until not more than one re- 
quest a day for such purposes was now 
received by him. He had concluded 
therefore that the need for such giving 
had been pretty well provided for and 
he should now turn his attention to li- 
brary buildings for colleges and small 
universities. The obligation imposed 
in such cases is somewhat different from 
that laid upon library boards, inasmuch 
as Mr Carnegie requires in the case of 
the former an endowment fund guar- 
anteed by the institution equal to the 
amount contributed by himself. Some 
dozen colleges have at this time ac- 
cepted his proposition and each day 
brings reports of others undertaking to 
meet his requirements. 

That this will mean a good deal to 
the small college there can be no doubt. 
Instances are of common occurrence in 
the large university classes and libraries 
where the students are sadly handi- 
capped in their work by lack of knowl- 
edge of books in general and of the use 
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of library and literary tools. If Mr 
Carnegie’s gifts to celleges will facili- 
tate the gaining of such knowledge, 
they will form as important features in 
educational machinery as have his gifts 
for public library buildings. 


Preparing manuscript for the press—It has 
often been said by those who know that 
value is a relative quantity. If this be 
true, it accounts for many things and 
furnishes an answer to many queries. 
In this connection it seems to the writer 
that No. 5 of the Publications of Clark 
university, treating of Preparing manu- 
script for the press, is the most important 
number of the Publications yet issued. 
With the memory of the manuscripts 
that have passed through the process of 
preparation for PusLic LIBRARIES’ press 
comes the most earnest wish that the 
pamphlet might reach the hands and un- 
derstanding of a large number of per- 
sons who need its helpful suggestions. 
This feeling is not the result of a lack of 
appreciation of the consideration shown 
in furnishing reports and the like to this 
publication, but a desire, selfish perhaps, 
to add greater pleasure in handling the 
manuscripts, free from perplexity on the 
part of both editor and compositor. 

While the material of Publication No. 
5 is prepared for the benefit of him who 
is having a book made, much of it ap- 
plies in every instance of submitting 
manuscript. Some choice extracts are 
as follows: 


If the copy can be typewritten it is much bet- 
ter for both author and printer, as it saves time 
and money in the composing room. 

Proper names, technical terms, and foreign 
words and phrases should be written with the 
utmost care, as they are meaningless to the com- 

ositor and the context-affords no help whatever. 
Bo not finish a word with a hasty scrawl, as the 
compositor can not spend his time puzzling out 
an author’s meaning; and avoid interlineations 
in a cramped hand. 

Be careful about punctuation. It seems but a 
small matter to add a comma or to change a 
period to a semicolon in the proof, but this all 
takes extra time which the author pays for, and 
in making even minor changes there is always 
danger of the compositor dropping out a letter 
or making other errors. 

B-fore submitting manuscript for publication 
it should be rigidly and critically examined and 
cut down to the shortest possible point consist- 


ent with clearness and a proper elucidation of 
the subject. 

An author frequently says he can not possibly 
reduce the length of his article by a single sen- 
tence; but even in such cases they have often 
been reduced a third or even a half and im- 
proved thereby. 

He should indicate clearly, headings, para- 
graphs, sections, etc. It is too commonly as- 
sumed that this is all done in the printing Office, 
but it is a very bad thing indeed to edit matter 
in the composing room, and when this is done 
the author certainly pays for it. In many cases 
it is only necessary for the author to explain to 
the printer just how his article is to be set, but here 
again one is confronted by the increased cost and 
the increased liability of errors. The man to 
whom the explanations are made is not as a rule 
the one who sets the type, so that he must go over 
the article carefully and mark it for the com- 
positor, or give the author’s instructions to the 
foreman of the composing room, who in turn 
must instruct each man as he gives out the copy, 
often a few sheets at a time. 

In correcting proof, the author should confine 


-himself strictly to essentials. Some people 


seem to p'ay with their proof and get into the 
habit-of making changes which, from the print- 
er’s point of view, seem quite uncalled for. 

If changes are expensive in galley proof they 
are doubly so in the page proof, as here the in- 
troduction or elimination of a word or two often 
necessitates the “overrunning” or readjustment 
of several pages. 

The typesetter works “by the piece”; his 
wages depend upon the amount of work he can 
perform, and this amount depends directly upon 
the legibility and systematic arrangement of the 
manuscript. ; 


While the article deals with the finan- 
cial loss in making changes, there is 
another loss which is worth considering 
and that is the loss of the pleasure in 
the work done. No one enjoys ‘‘work- 
ing over” anything. He much prefers 
to have a new, straight piece of work to 
do, no small consideration. 

The pamphlet deserves a place on the 
desk of everyone likely to prepare man- 
uscript for either book or magazine, and 
particularly the inexperienced in such 
matters. 

I know nothing more reassuring and 
at the same time more searching for the 
vanity which ferments in our hearts 
than the coming face to face with an 
obscure worker who does his task as the 
oak grows and as the good. God makes 
his sun to rise, without asking who is 
looking on.—C. Wagner. 
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The Line of Travel 


What places are on the line of travel 
to the A. L. A. meeting at Portland? 
We are told that stop-over privileges 
are allowed. Where shall we stop? And 
what shall we see if we do stop? Can 


* you tell me something about the pleas- 


ures and places of the route to the coast? 
These questions are asked over and 
over by people presumably too busy to 
look up the geography or history of the 
country to be traversed, and asked of 
other busy people too, so the editor of 
Pusiic LipraARIEs has asked me to de- 
vote a little time to the subject and 
make a report. Of course it is under- 
stood that these questions refer only to 
the region west of Chicago. That con- 
stitutes the unknown region, does it 
not? Well, here is what I found out. 
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resorts of Fox Lake, the Dells of the 
Wisconsin, Winona and Frontenac are 
on the direct’ line of this part of the 
journey, while Waukesha, Oconomowoc, 
Minocqua, Minnetonka, Okoboji lakes 
and a dozen other beautiful places are 
at no great distance from the chosen 
way. A list of the resorts in this region 
with information concerning boarding 
and hotels is easily obtainable. 

At St Paul the line of travel passes to 
the “Soo Line” leading to the Canadian 
Pacific road, the course of whichis said to 
furnish the grandest scenery in the world. 
At first the route is through the Minne- 
sota lake country and nearly every sta- 
tion is a resort of more or less preten- 
sion. In North Dakota a broad plain 
stretches away as far as the eye can 
reach, a continuous line of well-tilled 


The Great Glacier 


The start is made from Chicago over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul 
railway, which passes through the very 
centers of the lake country of Illinois, 
Wisconsin and eastern Minnesota. This 
region is unsurpassed for beauty of scen- 
ery, for climate, for fishing, for all the 
attractions that make a summer retreat 
desirable. The beautiful and well-known 


farms, checkered with fields of grain and 
dotted far into the distance with grain 
stacks and herds of cattle. Mile after 
mile here is interesting as being still 
near the heart of nature with none of the 
bustle of town and trade. Wild fowls 
of many kinds rise at intervals as the 
frequent ponds are approached. The 
route travels nearly 1000 miles before 
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The Line 


the Rocky mountains are reached. A 
few years ago this was a six-weeks’ jour- 
ney through a monotonous stretch of 
country; today it is a less number of 
days’ travel through fertile fields. On 
the northern boundary of North Dakota, 
Portal is reached. This is on the In- 
ternational boundary line, settled under 
pressure of “54-40 or fight” before there 
was occasion for such a journey as we 
contemplate. The scenery for several 
hundred miles here is saved from mo- 
notony by the lakes, herds of cattle, the 
watch out for antelope and the antici- 
pations of Banff. The third day out we 
arrive at Banff. How shall the beauty 
of it be told, among the mountains 
grand, stern, close! The road runs 
through the valley of the Bow river and 
at every turn peaks and vast pyramids 
of rock with contorted and folded strata, 
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the comforts of luxurious quarters and 
one leaves the place with regret. After 
a night’s ride from Banff a new day 
shows mountain scenery more beautiful, 
more wonderful than anything seen be- 
fore. It is impossible to describe the 
scenery in the language of the ordinary 
vocabulary. It must be seen to be real- 
ized. At Laggan, at Field and at Gla- 
cier are wonders and natural beauty 
enough to entrance one into an indefi- 
nite stay. The Selkirk glacier in this 
region is said to be larger than all the 
glaciers of Switzerland combined. 

The scenery in the Cascade range is 
noted for the startling and terrible 
grandeur of its gorges through which 
the railway follows its course for more 
than 24 hours’ journey. The mountains 
tower above the clouds and the gorges 
open seemingly to the center of the 





Mt Shasta in cloud 


followed by castellated masses with 
cascades falling thousands of feet, con- 
front the spectator. The marvelous 
clearness of the air brings everything 
awfully near. Through the wide gorges 
one catches a glimpse of glaciers, snow- 
covered peaks and glistening mountain 
views of what has been described as 50 
Switzerlands rolled into one. 

This part of the Canadian Rockies has 
been reserved as a national park by the 
government, and much has been done 
to make the beauties of the place ac- 
cessible; a beautiful hotel affords all 


earth. Some parts of the road the sun 
never reaches. As the cafion ends at 
Yale the gleaming white of Mt Baker 
rises in our view and from this on to the 
“coast the beauty increases, but in such a 
softened mood one forgets the feelings 
of the previous day. Through all this 
country are many small places which 
afford an opportunity for a stay in a 
primitive way for those who would en- 
joy the beauty and newness of it all and 
at a reasonable price. Of course the 
large hotels give every facility, but they 
are more expensive. 
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As I was asked only to speak of the 
places on the line of travel I shall not 
attempt to tell of what may be seen and 
done once the Pacific coast is reached. 
There is scarcely a limit to the choice. 
Mountain climbing, camping, fishing, 
sailing, etc., are without limit. 

The trip to Alaska, the journey down 
to San Francisco, to the Yosemite and 
other places, with Portland as a starting 
place, is individual choice. 

The return east is to be made by the 
Northern Pacific railway, which carries 
the traveler through scenery that is 


sublime in its beauty. The fearsome 


deep, precipitous gulches. The Colum- 
bia river now and again shows its 
friendly face, making beautiful the way 
with fallsand cascades. There are some 
high plains in the region of Spokane 
and irrigation and its beauties may be 
studied at first hand. But no sooner is 
the city left behind than the Rocky 
mountains again enfold and for days itis 
a succession of pictures of nature in its 
sublimest mood, till the Yellowstone 
Park is reached. No one can give a de- 
scription of the beauties here that in 
any way prepares another for the sights 
that meet his eye on every side. Fan- 











Mi Ranier from Puget Sound 


grandeur of the outgoing trip is want- 
ing; nature is not sooverpowering. The 
great snow-capped peaks of Mt Hood, 
MtSt Helena, Mt Raneir glistening many 
thousand feet high in the air, seem to 
watch with a transcendent beauty as the 
traveler turns his face homeward, as if 
determined that the memory of the 
parting shall be a beautiful one. Pass- 
ing through the numerous mountain 
ranges, at Tacoma the eastward journey 
begins. After leaving the Puget Sound 
country the Cascade mountains show 
their famous forests of redwood, black 
with timber clear to the bottom of the 


tastic, awful, beautiful, curious, attract- 
ive, repellant—-all these it is and more. 
It must be seen; it can not be described. 
Through Montana one gets a glimpse 
of the real west; in North Dakota he 
sees the actual ranch life of which he has 
read, and if he lingers among the peo- 
ple he knows the truest spirits, the kind- 
est hearts in the world. 

This trip is worth planning for, worth 
all its costs in time, money and effort, 
and worth the best place in one’s mem- 
ory ever afterwards. 

Doua as L. Rosprnson. 

Linton, N. D. 
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Book Buying 


Bulletins of the A. L. A. committee on book 
buying 


No. 14 


W. P. Cutter, librarian Forbes library, North- 
ampton, Mass., says, in effect, in a talk on book- 
buying for small libraries: 

The Universal cyclopedia, alias Johnson's, can 
now be purchased for $30 per set of I2v. It was 
published by subscription at $60 for the set. 
The Century dictionary, published at $80, can 
be bought now for about half that price. This 
edition, of course, has not the latest statistics, 
but these may be found in the Statesman’s year 
book, costing $3.50 for the current number, from 
the World almanac, 25c., or from the publications 
of the government free. 

Do you ever, in your purchases, ask yourself: 
Is this a better book than another published a 
few years ago, now obtainable secondhand at a 
low figure? 

Buy your standard authors in the good old- 
fashioned, honest editions of the early part of 
the last century, before wood-pulp was discov- 
ered. They are cheap. Get a set of the British 
poets in the Gilfillan or Cadell or Little Brown 
edition. Buy early editions of Scott. Buy the 
well-edited and printed Bohn editions (second- 
hand), and ask your bookseller to get you a list 
of the Tauchnitz, the Camelot, the Riverside 
Lit. series, the Temple series, etc., and other 
cheap and good editions. 

Of novels, chose first those published by well- 
known firms; don’t buy one because extensively 
advertised. Read them, or have a friend read, on 
whose judgement you may rely, before you buy. 
Don't bass exp ensive art books when they are 
published. ¥ ou can do better in a year or two. 
The bulletin or monthly book-list of any library 
that selects its books carefully will often save 
you the trouble of personal reading if you have 
not time for it. 

If you want help in selection, send to the Li- 
brary of congress for a copy of the A. L. A. cata- 
log, in which are comprised 8,ooov. carefully se- 
lected. There are dese riptive notes. When 
you buy a book which is included, you can pur- 
chase printed cat ilog cards for a trifling sum. 

Don't buy expensive books that you can _bor- 
row. The Pothes library, Northampton, Mass., 
will lend you any book, or any number of books, 
if you will pay carriage both ways. The Library 
of congress will lend you many books and frank 
them both ways. 

Send to W. 1. Fletcher, College library, Am- 
herst, Mass., for sample copy or descriptive cir- 
cular of the annotated list of new books which 
the A. L. A. publishing board is publishing. The 
annotations will be made by codperating libra- 
rians. 


No. I5 


All books now published in this country may 
be divided into four general classes, as follows: 
1 New non-fiction, published under rules of 


Amer. Pubs. Assn. Discount to libraries limited 
to Io per cent within a year of publication. 

2 Fiction and juveniles, published under same 
rules. Discount to libraries limited to one-third 
within a year of publication. 

3 Net books, not published under the same 
rules, whether or not the publisher is a member 
of the association. These generally include non- 
copyright books or books imported in small 
quantities, even by members of the Pubs. Assn. 
Discount to libraries not limited except by a 
cial agreement between publisher and bookseller 

4 Other works. Discount subject to no spe- 
cial limitation. 

Books are now classified in this way in the 


Publishers weekly and in some booksellers’ free 


catalogs, including that of the Baker & TaylorCo., 
33 E. 17th st., New York. File one of these lists 
and refer monthly to previous year’s file, noting 
the books on which year limit has expired (Classes 
I and 2 above). 

An analysis of the books published in January, 
as given in one of these bulletins, shows that 
they are distributed as follows, according to the 
above classification: 


1 Non-fict.; Amer. Pubs. Assn. , 
2 Fict. and juv.; Amer. Pubs. Assn. 9 
3 Net; not Amer. Pubs. Assn. 38 
4 Not net; not Amer. Pubs. Assn. 33 

Total, January 87 


Schoolbooks, pure and simple, are not subject 
to protection under the rules of the American 
Publishers’ Association, and schoolbook pub- 
iishers, such as the American Book Company, 
Ginn & Co., Hinds & Noble, and cen are 
therefore not included in its membershi Copy- 
righted advanced text-books, if use ‘in col- 
leges, universities, or technical schools, such as 
engineering or scientific, when published bya 
member of the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion are listed as protected net books (Class 1, 
above). If brought out by a publisher not a 
member ofthe American Publishers’ Association, 
at a net price, they are listed as non-protected net 
books (Class 3, above). See Publishers’ weekly, 
February 11, ? 

Recent secondhand catalogs: 

Wm. Brown, 26 Princess st., Edinburgh. (No. 
156.) 
7 S. Clark, 218 Washington st., Peekhill, N. 
Y. (No. 58.) 

Congdon & Britnell, 11 W. Richmond st., To- 
ronto, Can. (No. 44.) 

4 s Book Shop, 5a Park st., Boston 

No. 28 (engravings, etc.) 

Burnham Antique B« a Store, Milk st., Boston. 
(No. 11.) 


No. 16 


Reading ripe books 


Read no book that i is less than a year old, said 
Emerson. This piece of advice, like man 
others from the same philosopher, does not ful- 
fill the Kantian requirement of being — of 
serving as a rule for all. If everybody followed 
his advice it would result in literary stagnation, 
and it would be selfish for one to shirk his share 
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of experimenting in novelties. Books are not 
among the things that improve by age. What 
Emerson was attacking was the reading of new 
books because they are new, to the neglect of 
good books because they are old. This is an evil 
which has grown enormously since his time. 

To keep up with the times one is expected to 
read in concert with everyone else. ‘This is the 
case even with, or, rather, especially with, books 
of fiction, which may as well be read one time as 
another. At the library or the store people ask 
for the latest, not for the best, work of a certain 
author, whether they have read the others or 
not. They would no more think of reading last 
year’s novel than last week’s daily. A woman 
would feel as humiliated to be seen in public 
with a book out of fashion as she would with her 
sleeves bulging at the wrong end. If you catch 
her with last summer's romance in her hand she 
will apologize for reading it by saying that she 
was sick or abroad when it first came out. 

The flood of unnecessary books is to the bene- 
fitof nobody. ‘Ihe advantages of competition 
are wanting. because neither the fit nor unfit 
survive. A book which falls behind at the start 
can not get its second wind. The public has no 
chance for comparison. ‘Ihe magazines have 
no time to review them before they are out of 
date. ‘The booksellers lose on old stock. ‘The 
publishers would much prefer to continue to sell 
their good books already in type rather than go 
tothe expense and risk of launching and adver- 
tising so many new ones. The authors suffer as 
much as any from present conditions, which 
compel them to write new books every year in 
order to keep up the sale of their old ones. 

Against this evil almost the only counteracting 
force is the public libraries, and their opposition 
has been fortunately increased during the past 
year by a disruption of the amicable relations 
formerly existing between the publishers and 
the libraries. We do not propose to discuss 
here the demerits of the case or the advantages 
to be derived by whichever party is victorious, 
but we wish to call attention tothe way in which 
the continuance of the struggle is for the benefit 
of good literature. Commercialism is succeed- 
ing where transcendentalism failed. How many 
individuals adopted Emerson's advice we do not 
know, but libraries which supply hundreds of 
thousands of readers have now resolved to buy 
as few books as possible within a year of their 
publication. 

‘The cause of it was this: When the American 
publishers’ association adopted the net price rule, 
refusing to supply any booksellers who sold at 
less than the list price, the libraries found their 
cherished discounts curtailed and their book 
hills increased, as they claimed, from 10 to 30 
per cent. The libraries struck. A committee 
on book prices was appointed by the American 
library association to act as walking delegates, 
so to speak, and, upon their advice, the l:braries 
bought as few new books as possible. They 
purchased secondhand books; they took advan- 
tage of their right of importing duty free and 
got books from England at 20to 50 per cent less 


than the prices of the same books in this coun- 
try; they replenished their sets of standard nov- 
els instead of buying new ones; they bound their 
periodicals; they bought more technical books 
and less fiction. 

This policy is doing much to restore the public 
library to its true purpose and position in the 
community. Whatever differences of opinion 
there may be as to the proper functions of a 
free library, it is certainly not intended that 
much of its money shall be devoted to satisfying 
the immediate desires of the public for literature 
so perishable that it has to be handled as rapidly 
as milk and eggs. Patrons of the libraries—a 
name applied to those who get books from the 
libraries—demand the latest books, and libra- 
rians, who are expected to satisfy the public, 
were tempted to violate their consciences by 
ordering 20 or 50 copies of a well-advertised 
novel that in three months would be uncalled for. 

Now tbat the libraries are attempting less 
than ever the impossible task of giving every- 
body the same new book they are doing excel- 
lent work in getting the old books read. The 
A. L. A. list A the best 800ov. for a town library, 
the list of 1000 of the best novels, prepared by 
J. C. Dana, the librarian of Newark, and the 
constant personal efforts of hundreds of libra- 
rians all over the country to direct the public to 
the best in literature regardless of its age, all 
these have a powerful influence against the 
trashy and ephemeral. When we compare the 
lists of the books most sold during the month 
at the bookstores with the lists of the books 
most called for at the free libraries we are struck 
with the superiority of the latter. ‘The libraries 
are several months behind the stores in time, 
but they are ahead in quality. The books that 
are being read are better than the books that 
are being bought. The classic novels stand in 
unbroken ranks in every gentleman’s library; in 
the public library they are read and worn out 
and rebound and rebought again and again. 
The users of the public libraries are becoming 
the most numerous and important class of read- 
ers, and largely upon them will devo ve the duty 
of keeping good literaturealive. If the A. P.A. 
and the A. L. A. keep up their quarrel long 
enough the public will be taught two useful les- 
sons: that it is not the business of the public li- 
brary to supply the latest novels and that there 
are many a books as well worth reading asthe 
new. It is therefore in the interests of discord 
that this editorial is written.—Reprinted from 
The Independent, New York, Feb. 2, 1905. 

Address inquiries and suggestions to any mem- 
ber of the committee. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Chairman, N. Y. P. L., 226 West 42nd st.; John 
Cotton Dana, Newark, (N. J.) F. P. L.; Bernard 
C. Steiner, Enoch Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. 


[A very clear explanation of the situ- 
ation as it now stands was given by Mr 
Bostwick at the recent meeting of the 
Illinois library association. See report 
next month. ] 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg 
Training school for children’s librarians 


Gilbert D. Emerson of Philadelphia, 
Pa., gave a lecture February 6 0n Book- 
binding, and on February 7 the stu- 
dents were shown the bindery connected 
with the library, which is under his man- 
agement. 

Alice B. Kroeger, director of Drexel 
institute library school, gave two lec- 
tures March 16 and 17. Her subjects 
were Periodical literature and The ref- 
erence department and the reference li- 
brarian. On March 16 the students also 
attended an illustrated lecture by Jacob 
A. Riis on The battle with the slum. 

The school will have a vacation of 
one week beginning April 2 and will re- 
open for the spring term April Io. 


Drexel institute 


The students of the Library school 
attended the Atlantic City meeting of 
the Pennsylvania library club and New 
Jersey library association. The oppor- 
tunity afforded them of meeting men 
and women from different parts of the 
country, whose work covers varying 
fields, was highly appreciated by all. 

On March 30 Miss Wallace of At- 
lanta, Ga., addressed the students on 
Library work in the South. Miss Wal- 
lace’s interesting experiences and the 
lessons she has drawn from them made 
her talk of particular value to the stu- 
dents. 

Anderson H. Hopkins, librarian of the 
Carnegie library, Pittsburg, addressed 
the class on April 3, on The school, the 
museum and the library. Mr Hopkins 
emphasized the interrelation of these 
three branches of the public educa- 
tional systems and explained how each 
can be made of assistance to the others. 

Mrs Fairchild and the members of 
the New York state library school vis- 
ited Drexel institute on Tuesday, April 
11. The members of our library class 
acted as guides through the building, 
particularly, of course, through the li- 
brary. They enjoyed the exchange of 
experiences made possible by the visit. 





On April 14 the students visited the 
Free library of Philadelphia. They 
first went to the main library where the 
work of each department was thoroughly 
explained to them. Then the party 
went to the Widener branch where Mr 
Thompson and Miss Brinkmann exhib- 
ited some of the incunabula and other 
rare books. Miss Brinkmann explained 
to the class the method of cataloging 
these books. This visit was most sug- 
gestive and helpful to the students. 

The entrance examinations will be 
held on June 12. 4 

ALIcE B. KrorGeEr, Director. 


Simmons college 


A program covering one year of tech- 
nical instruction will be offered in the 
year 1905-1906 and thereafter to a lim- 
ited number of graduates of other col- 
leges. This program has been planned 
to take the place of the two-year pro- 
gram offered in 1904-1905. It attempts 
to provide in the briefer period the 
technical training included in the regu- 
lar program. Since it is impossible to 
secure in one college year a sufficient 
amount of practice, this program must 
be supplemented by three months of 
approved experience in some library 
before a certificate can be granted. 

The college reserves the right in every 
case to require additional study in any 
academic subject in which the student’s 
preparation proves inadequate. 

The only special students received in 
the Library school are women already 
holding library positions, whose time is 
too fully occupied to allow them to fol- 
low the program as it has been arranged. 


Chautauqua library school 


The Chautauqua library school an- 
nounces its fifth session for the season 
of 1905, July 8-August 18. The course 
of study for the six weeks is a general 
one; cataloging, classification, accession- 
ing and shelf-listing, book-selection and 
ordering, reference work and _ bibliogra- 
phy are the regular lessons with practice 
work, while lectures deal with library 
buildings and equipment, administra- 
tion, statistics and accounts, book-mak- 
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ing, work with children, schools, study 
clubs, etc. 

Melvil Dewey is the director of the 
school, in charge of its methods and 
work. He spends a week at Chautau- 
qua, giving a series of 10 lectures to the 
school. Miss Hazeltine is resident di- 
rector. Mary L. Davis, formerly head 
cataloger of Pratt institute library, is the 
head instructor for the season, with 
Frances L. Rathbone of the Free library, 
Newark, N. J., and Corinne Bacon of the 
New York state library school, as assist- 
ants. The technical instruction will be 
supplemented by lectures from W. R. 
Eastman, Mr and Mrs H.L. Elmendorf, 
A. L. Peck, and M. E. Ahern. 

The school does not assume to give a 
complete library course in six weeks, 
but aims to train those already in libra- 
ries for more efficient service. There- 
fore only those candidates will be ad- 
mitted who are already engaged in 
library work. Tuition fee is $20 for the 
course, to which must be added the 
regular gate fee of $6 charged everyone 
at Chautauqua to cover cost of an elab- 
orate program of lectures, concerts, en- 
tertainments, etc., free to all. 

Application for admission should be 
made before June 15 to M. E. Hazeltine, 
James Prendergast free library, James- 
town, N. Y. No one will be admitted 
to the class who has not previously filled 
out a registration blank and received 
the official matriculation card. The 
class is limited to 40 students. 


Iowa summer school 


The Iowa library commission an- 
nounces the fifth annual session of the 
Iowa summer school for library training 
to be held at the State university of 
Iowa, as a department of the Summer 
session of. the university, at Iowa City, 
June 19—July 29, 1905. 

In all cases where subject admits, in- 
struction will be accompanied by prac- 
tice work which will be carefully revised 
and criticised; it is hoped by this means 
to gain the greatest possible benefit 
from a brief six-weeks’ course. 

The school will be under the direction 
of Miss Tyler, secretary of the Library 


commission, who will lecture on gen- 
eral library subjects. Delia C. Sanford, 
head cataloger of the University library, 
Miriam E. Carey, librarian of the Bur- 
lington (Iowa) public library and Mal- 
colm G. Wyer, University librarian, will 
give the regular instruction in technical 
subjects. 

Two special features of* the school 
will be the course in Literary criticism 
given by Prof. C. F. Ansley, professor 
in English in the State university, con- 
tinuing through the entire six weeks; 
and the course in Library work with chil- 
dren, during the last two weeks, given 
by Caroline F. Gleason, librarian Public 
library, Utica, N: Y. 

Full information and application 
blanks may be obtained by addressing 
Alice.S. Tyler, director, Iowa library 
commission, Des Moines. 


American Library Association 
Announcement of Portland meeting 


The handbook of travel giving rates 
and dates for the trip to the coast has 
been issued. The party starting from 
the east will be in charge of the Ray- 
mond Whitcomb Company, from whom 
tickets must be bought by those joining 
the special train party. 

Tickets must be bought at least one 
week in advance before going, but tick- 
ets for the-Alaska trip must be paid for 
by May 20. 

Return from Portland without extra 
charge can be made by way of the Great 
Lakes from Duluth to Buffalo, offering 
thus a delightful steamer trip, of which 
several may wish to avail themselves. 

Rooms at the hotel in Portland must 
be engaged before June 15; earlier is 
better. 

The secretary, J. I. Wyer, jr, is now at 
the Public library, Louisville, Ky., where 
he may be addressed. 

A special party will go from Indiana 
in charge of Miss Hoagland with prices 
ranging from $92.50 to $161.50 accord- 
ing to individual expense of return trip. 
These figures cover every expense. 

Stop-over privileges are allowed on 
all tickets. 
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Of Comfort in a Library. 


We are hearing nowadays of the ill 
health of librarians, of long hours, irreg- 
ular meals, too much strain and stress, 
etc. Anything which will tend to re- 
duce the wear and tear is worth know- 
ing about, and so a few notes are sub- 
mitted on creature comforts. They are 
merely suggestions from what has been 
done under certain fixed limitations. 

Your library is supposed to have the 
usual comforts of heat, light and venti- 
lation. Maybe in addition you have 
staff rooms or resting rooms. One It- 
brarian has a shower bath, and another 
hints at a gymnasium and bowling alley. 
But to those building or rebuilding may 
we say a few words about the _ possibili- 
ties of a small space, say 6x6 feet, or at 
the most 6x8 feet, as a kitchen and 
lunch room combined, a library grill 
room. Especially in somecases, where 
the library is made over from a private 
house, the old butler’s pantry, or any 
large and roomy closet with outside win- 
dow, may be utilized. It should be as far 
as possible from the public rooms of the 
library, so as to avoid any suggestive 
odors, and, as above noted, have a win- 
dow init. If it can open off the libra- 
rian’s- room or the cataloging room so 
much the better. If it has not an out- 
side window, an openins into a ventila- 
t ng shaft or an air shaft will do. 

We will say we have a space 6x8 feet, 
although, as we have said above, one 
only 6x6 feet will do, and even one 
smaller than that will answer, especially 
in a small library where only one or two 
persons will use it. Under the window 
place your small kitchen sink 16x18 
inches, with hot and cold water attach- 
ments and waste piping. On one side 
have a long shelf for your gas, electric 
or oil stove, and on the other a shorter 
shelf for your dish drainer. Place your 
sink high enough, top at least 32 to 34 
inches above floor, to allow of putting 
one of those small zinc-covered refriger- 
ators, say 13 inches deep by 1g inches 
wide by 16 inches high, under it, and of 
piping drip of same into the waste water 
pipe. Or if you prefer, it may be placed 


above, at one end of your kitchen sink. 
The spaces under your sink and work- 
shelf may be left open or fitted with 
lockers as you prefer. Also see to it 
that your gas attachment or floor plug 
is near your cooking shelf. If possible, 
have on your electric heater both a 
floor plug and an ordinary lamp attach- 
ment so you can use it in any part of 
the library if necessary. Electricity is 
by far the neater and better, but it is 
more costly to use, and you will have to 
know how to repair your stove when it 
is out of order. Also you had better 


chave fuses in your floor plugs and at- 


tachments. Now shelve your side walls, 
on one or both sides as you may prefer, 
with plain pine shelving, 8 or 10 inches 
wide, and io or 12 inches wide between 
shelves. On one side you might havea 
ledge shelf, 36 to 42 inches from the 
floor, and this may be from 21 to 24 
inches wide, and your shelves under- 
neath may be all the way from Io inches 
wide up to the full width of the ledge. 
If they are nearly full width they will 
make roomy places, from 16 to Ig inches 
high, allowing for baseboards and shelv- 


ing for your larger cooking utensils if , 


vou do not keep them under your sink 
and cooking shelf. You may have some 
head room over the ledge and_ use this 
ledge as a table if you wish to eat 
standing, lunch-counter fashion. If 
not, put a swing shelf on the other side 
at a suitable table height, 30 inches, and 
take your ease at your lunch. The up- 
per cupboards may be all under cover 
or made into separate lockers, or may 
be entirely open, as you wish. In fact 
everything may be put under lock and 
key except your sink if you so prefer. 
The room may be made to look like 
a locker room, with no suggestion of 
its use, or it may be left open. The 
sink and heating apparatus will come 
handy about repairing of books and the 
room may be used for that purpose if 
desired. These changes and fittings 
should be done by the library as a mat- 
ter of course. The shelving and lockers 
can be used for storage purposes and be 
built for that. In addition the library 
should put in the sink and ice box and 
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provide the gas, electric or oil stove. 
Perhaps you can use some_of the fine 
money, or incidental fund, for the 
changes and fittings. Happy are you if 
you possess a carpenter janitor, as do 
some libraries, and so have the work 
done at odd spells at no great expense. 
If no gas or electricity is in the building, 
an oil or alcohol stove can be used. 

But in most of our libraries no trouble 
will be found on the score of expense, 
for all I have described can be done for 
from $25 to $50. 

Now as to your requirements in 
household goods, for a family of four 
persons: Cups, saucers, plates and soup 
plates, tumblers, in sets of four or indi- 
vidual, as you may wish; large and 
small pitchers, bowls, small plates, serv- 
ving dishes, knives, forks and spoons by 
the half dozen, salt and pepper shakers, 
one or two wooden spoons, especially 
the small French spoons, a heavy silver- 
plated mixing spoon, butcher knife, one 
or two paring knives, Christy bread 
knife, one or two pairs of kitchen knives 
and forks, one fry pan, iron or aluminum, 
6 inches wide, one iron pan 4 inches wide, 
two 2-quart enamel stewpans, one hav- 
ing a bailed handle, one a fixed handle, 
one or two pint enamel or aluminum 
stewpans, one or two quart ditto, a_flat- 
iron, strainers, large and small, breac- 
board, egg-whip, shaker and glasses 
for summer drinks, dishpan and dish 
drainer. 

For stoves, a six or eight-inch electric 
heater, new pattern with a controlling 
switch, or a two-burner gas hot plate, a 
two-burner kerosene stove or the big- 
gest alcohol stove vou can find. 

You will need some tray cloths and 
napkins, and if you set a table, a rem- 
nant of table linen costing about a dol- 
lar and some table matting. The all- 
white huckabuck towels do very well 
for tray cloths. Then you need some 
crash and glass toweling and cheese- 
cloth for dishcloth. This may seem 
quite an elaborate outfit but much of it 
can be brought from home. 

Many of the dishes, if bought, may 
come from the 5 and 1ocent store. The 

Stock in refrigerator: Butter, con- 


densed milk, eggs, potted cheese, salad 
dressing, dried beef, fruits in season. 

Stock in cupboards: Salt, red and black 
pepper, vinegar, salad oil, cocoa, coffee, 
tea, beeftea tablets, pickles, olives, sugar, 
flour (better use some of the self-rising 
brands), canned soups, canned vegeta- 
bles, sardines, potted meats, jams, jellies, 
crackers, cereals, fruit shrubs, and fruit 
syrups. 

Possibilities: Coffee, cocoa, tea, beef- 
tea, soups, stews, chops, steaks, meat 
pies, macaroni and cheese, baked beans, 
eggs in all styles, oysters ditto, creamed 
beef, creamed codfish, griddle cakes, 
salads of various kinds, all possible com- 
binations of sandwiches, potatoes in va- 
rious styles, toast, plain,cream or French, 
summer drinks and unlimited features in 
cereals. 

Then there is the possibility, yea the 
probability, of more sociability and ami- 
ability in the force if it only consists of 
one person. Much time, strength and 
health will be saved by having things 
ready for a cosy luncheon in stormy 
weather. 

More nerves and better health, more 
repose and better work will result from 
limited use of these comforts. 

AN EXPERIMENTER. 


Children’s Literature 
Anna H. Perkins, librarian, Ilion, N. Y. 


Each librarian must form her own 
theory of what constitutes a suitable 
book for the use of children. One of 
the ideas in my own theory is that chil- 
dren like stories having characters near 
their own age, and the language used by 
them natural and easy to be understood. 
Baby talk and ungrammatical expres- 
sions are not needed to make a book 
attractive to small readers, but the style 
of narration has much to do with the 
mental picture which is gained by the 
reading. 

For years we have been meeting with 
some remark about Mrs Ewing’s charm- 
ing stories for children, and placing 
them in our libraries, only to find that 
they are not read by American children. 
A thorough reading of a Story of a 
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short life reveals the fact that it is not a 
juvenile book, though it is a story about 
a child. The language and ideas of 
chivalry with which it abounds are en- 
tirely foreign to an American child of 
the age represented. It is a history of 
an exceedingly precocious boy whose 
mind is swayed by military ideas, and is 
written from the parental rather than the 
childish standpoint. It should assist 
mothers in teaching their children to 
have an ideal and endeavor to live up to 
it. A short extract will serve to show 
why it is not a juvenile book: Many a 
fond parent justly fears tooverdo lessons 
who. is surprisingly blind to the brain- 
fag that comes from the strain to live at 
grown-up people’s levels and to the 
nervous exhaustion produced in chil- 
dren, no less than their elders, by in- 
dulged restlessness, discontent, and 
craving for fresh excitement, and for 
want of that sense of power and repose 
which comes from habitual obedience 
to righteous rules and regulations. 

Mrs Ewing's Lob-lie-by-the-fire has 
been given to children looking for a 
fairy story with poor success, and the 
book does not become worn through use. 
It has been recommended by the 
teacher of English literature in our high 
school as a classic in folk-lore, which is 
its best place. The moral is excellent 
and applicable to boys of 12 to 15 years. 
Bound with Lob are Io short stories in 
easy style, of the mythical order and con- 
taining a moral lesson, which, if bound 
in attractive style, would be suitable 
for children of eight years. They have 
not been found because the first story is 
beyond their understanding. 

The stories by Miss Plympton, Dear 
daughter Dorothy, with its sequel, Dor- 
othy and Anton, Little sister of Willi- 
fred, and Betty, a butterfly, are intended 
for children from 8 to 12. They are 
written in good language and are fasci- 
nating reading. Indeed, her style was 
more to my taste than the other books 
which I read. Dear daughter Dorothy, 
however, isa very impossible child. At 
the age of eight she handles her father's 
salary, $100 per month, and keeps her 
accounts. It is small wonder that they 
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never have money enough. Her father 
is a bookkeeper and also an author 
whose manuscripts are always returned. 

When he is charged with embezzle- 
ment and no longer has a salary, Doro- 
thy sells her childish belongings at auc- 
tion and carries his manuscript to pub- 
lishers herself. At her father’s trial this 
child of eight is placed upon the wit- 
ness stand and her narration of the way 
Thorpe & Co. manage their income con- 
vinces the jury of her father’s guilt. 
Dorothy’s artlessness brings the real 
thief to his feet and his confession saves 
Thorpe & Co. from prison, for Dorothy 
meant to cling toherfather. The child 
has found a friend in the judge, who 
sends them to Berlin, where the scene 
of the sequel, Dorothy and Anton, is 
laid. This book is less extravagant than 
the former, as Dorothy can not play the 
violin, but in other respects it is too 
good to be true. 

Little sister of Willifred is an excit- 
ing story of twin sisters adopted into 
widely different homes, meeting and 
recognizing each other. The willful 
Willifred changes clothes and situations 
with her sister Peggy, to give her a 
share of her good things. The result- 
ing ttain of circumstances win Willi- 
fred’s foster father to the adoption of 
both. The story represents children of 
six years doing these things, which 
might possibly be done at the age of 
ten, not before. 

Betty, a butterfly, is the best of the 
Plympton stories. Betty changes from 
a careless butterfly to a loving, helpful 
model for artists, when once she has 
found her proper environment. In all 
these books too much attention is given 
to beauty and the natural graces. Van- 
ity is easily cultivated in young minds, 
and books for children should guard 
against it. 

Of the books by Mrs Richards, the 
Hildegarde series is superior. Queen 
Hildegarde is a delightful story of a 
city-bred girl forced to spend a summer 
in the.country. She goes in a spirit of 
martyrdom but is roused by hearing that 
her mother regards her as vain and 
foolish and resolves to conquer herself. 
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The book is full of charming country 
life and enough sensation is thrown in 
to rivet the attention. Second in the 
series is Hildegarde’s holiday, in which 
the same characters spend a summer in 
Maine. The-reality of this volume is 
somewhat doubtful. Perhaps a girl of 
16 may be so proficient in English liter- 
ature, and recite so many Scottish bal- 
lads; ordinary girls should be inspired 
to obtain like culture. Mrs Richards 
should have been more careful, in these 
davs of nature study, than to have white 
lilacs blooming in August, and the rarest 
of ferns flourishing in the middle of a 
roadway and lining the river bank. Miss 
Plympton is also careless in calling tree 
toads insects. 

The Margaret books, like the former, 
are very readable and entertaining for 
adults as well as girls. In Three Mar- 
garets, we find three cousins from widely 
different walks in life brought together 
under an old Colonial rooftree on Long 
Island. Here are sliding panels, secret 
passages and a wonderful garret filled 
with heirlooms. Enough possibilities 
are suggested to fill the book with ex- 
citement. The Cuban Margaret is filled 
with a desire for sensation, which ex- 
presses itself in theatricals and patriot- 
ism. She plots for ‘the assistance of 
her country but is content with a sensa- 
tion when her scheme is frustrated. 
Peggy and Margaret are possible girls, 
and their example may be safely fol- 
lowed. Thestory of poor Aunt Pheebe, 
who lined her room with black and shut 
out the light, till she could not even eat 
on white dishes or have a white attend- 
ant, is too horrible to form part of a 
modern storybook. 

In the second book appears one of 
the typical old maids of ancient fiction, 
whose chief business in life is to pry 
into the affairs of others and be as 
disagreeable as possible. Since this 
species has entirely disappeared from 
real life a book is marred by the in- 
troduction of such a character. With 
this exception the book is suitable for 
young people in their teens. I was un- 
able to read the rematning three books 
of the series, but as they contain possi- 


bilities for sensation they may be scru- 
tinized before placing them in a juvenile 
library. 

The Pepper books contain an unusual 
number of characters but they live and 
act like American children. They have 
no such superior culture as did Hilde- 
garde and Margaret, but remind one 
of the bear in one of Polly Pepper’s 
stories. One of the boys said: Mamsie, 
we had a real live bear here, we truly 
did, and Polly made him. So we have 
in these books real live children and 
Mrs Lothrop made them. She says 
none of them are from real life. 

The first book shows how a contented 
spirit and a desire to be useful makes 
the plainest home a happy one. When 
the little Peppers came into the posses- 
sion of the things they most desired 
they never ceased to tell of the good 
times they had in the little brown house. 
These books are written in childish lan- 
guage and the bad grammar of the first 
volume has been criticised by mothers 
who cultivate correct speech in their 
children, but these errors drop out of 
the later books as the children advance 
in their education. 

The charm of these stories for young 
readers lies in the easy style of the 
writer. No effort is made to instruct or 
to draw a moral lesson. They simply 
amuse, and yet no reader would fail to 
wish to be loved as Polly Pepper was for 
her amiability and unselfishness. When 
Mrs Lothrop finished the first three 
books there seemed no more to write, 
but from the prefaces of the later books 
we learn that there was a constant de- 
mand for more Pepper stories. She 
began again and wrote four additional 
books, covering the same period. An 
adult would weary of the same charac- 
ters in so many volumes, but we all 
know how the child says, Tell it again. 

This excursion into the realm of liter- 
ature for children serves to strengthen 
the purpose to place in the hands of the 
young only “whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsover things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report.” 
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Library Meetings 

California—The March meeting of the 
Library association of California was 
held in the rooms of the California club, 
San Francisco, March 22, Pres. Lichten- 
stein presiding. 

The first paper on the program was 
by Supervisor Henry U. Brandenstein 
of San Francisco, on the Municipality 
and thelibrary. He dwelt mainly upon 
the financial support of the library by 
the city government and presented an 
interesting table of figures to illustrate 
its growth. Although the present city 
charter limits the amount of money that 
can be appropriated for the library, the 
rapid growth of the city during the past 
has so increased the assessment roll that 
the library is receiving nearly 50 per 
cent more money yearly than it did 10 
years ago. Mr Brandenstein laid great 
stress upon the necessity of enforcing 
the compulsory education law, and of in- 
creased codperation between the schools 
and the library. 

The next speaker, Herbert E. Law, a 
successful business man of San Fran- 
cisco, presented the subject of The li- 
brary as a business proposition. He 
gave many interesting illustrations from 
personal experiences. He spoke of the 
modern methods of distribution and ad- 
vertising and thought that many of 
these methods might be adopted by li- 
braries. 

Thomas Magee jr, another prominent 
business man, pictured The coming San 
Francisco in an optimistic way, prophe- 
sying that it will become, in the near 
future, an educational and cultural, as 
well as a commercial center. 

A delegation of the California library 
association will leave San Francisco for 
Portland in time for the opening of the 
A. L. A. conference. A Pacific states 
meeting is being planned to include 
California, Oregon, Washington and 
possibly Nevada, Idaho, and Montana, 
to hold a session for one day during the 
A. L A. week. 

The California association has tend- 
ered a formal invitation to the mem- 
bers of the A. L. A, to come to San 
Francisco, tour the city, and attend a 


dinner to be given at a date which will 
be announced later. It is hoped that 
as many librarians as possible will re- 
spond to this invitation. 

Publication No. 47 of the Library as- 
sociation of California has just been is- 
sued. It contains a list of California 
periodicals published prior to the com- 
pletion of the trans-continental tele- 
graph (1846-1861) compiled by Kather- 
ine Chandler. 

The next meeting of the State library 
association will be held at Stanford uni- 
versity, Saturday, April 22, 1905. 

ANNA L. SAwyER, Sec. 


Chicago —The regular monthly meeting 
of the Chicago library club was held 
Thursday evening, April 13, at the Chi- 
cago public library. The following com- 
mittees were appointed: nominating, Mr 
Cheney, Mr Tolman, Miss Moore; audit- 
ing, Mr Gould, Mr Leupp, Mr Perry. 

The question of a sabbatical year for 
library workers was well treated by Miss 
Hawley. She considered it as a means 
by which those who kept the wheels of 
the great reference libraries going might 
find through encouragement to personal 
scholarship some of the inspiration and 
compensation that come to the public 
library worker through varied opportunt- 
ties of contact with the public. 

Mr Wickersham described the plan of 
codperative old-age pensions proposed 
for the Chicago public library. The prob- 
lem was what could be done for those 
employees who of necessity must retire 
soon and who had not had opportunity 
to save enough money to support them- 
selves. It is proposed that each em- 
ployee who wishes to be enrolled as a 
beneficiary should contribute not less 
than $6 nor more than $48 per year. 
The amount of benefits to be paid in 
any individual case should be directly 
proportional to the amount of money 
contributed by the beneficiary. The 
benefits might be paid after a certain 
age, upon death, or during sickness. 
The bill is modeled upon the one 
adopted for the teachers of the Chicago 
public schools. 

Miss Warren spoke of the possibility 
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of interesting young girls in a higher 
class of reading. She believed that the 
best results could be obtained through 
individual contact and personal interest. 

Mr Leupp described a series of ex- 
periments made at the New York state 
library to ascertain which typewriter 
was best adapted for card work. 

Mabel Mcllvaine thought public lec- 
turers, teachers, and others who are in 
a position to influence people should be 
asked to speak, not against bad books, 
but in away to pique curiosity as to the 
good ones. She spoke of the effective 
work Dr David Swing had done in that 
line in his day in Chicago. 

Miss Pugsley answered the question 
of detecting damaged books on their 
return to the library, by advocating an 
examination before placing the books 
on the shelves. It was questioned as to 
whether this is possible in a large library. 

Miss Forstall told of the process of 
catching the duplicates in buying large 
collections in the John Crerar library. 


Washington— Representatives of 44 li- 
braries met in Tacoma, March 27, and 
organized a library association, with the 
object of promoting library interests in 
the state. The meeting was brought 
about through the efforts of Mrs E. Def- 
fenbaugh of Spokane. C. W. Smith of 
Seattle acted as temporary chairman. 

Mabel Reynolds, librarian of Cheney 
normal school, told of various plans for 
interesting the teachers in the library, 
particularly by means of exhibits at 
teachers’ institutes. 

Josephine Taber urged an exhibit of 
library work for the Portland exposition. 
A committee consisting of C. W. Smith 
of Seattle, Mrs E. G. Warner of Ellens- 
burg, and Mrs E. Deffenbaugh of Spo- 
kane was appointed to arrange such an 
exhibit representative of the entire state. 

At the evening session the permanent 
officers were nominated and elected as 
follows: President, J. M. Hitt, state li- 
brarian, Olympia; first and second vice- 
presidents, Lewis W. Pratt, Tacoma; 
Mrs E. Deffenbaugh, Spokane; secre- 
tary, Mary Banks, Seattle; treasurer, 
Mrs E. G. Warner, Ellensburg. 


Carnegie Libraries 


Theodore W. Koch, assistant librarian 
of the University of Michigan, delivered 
an illustrated lecture on Carnegie libra- 
ries in the lecture hall of the new Ann 
Arbor Y. M. C. A. on Tuesday evening, 
March 21. While connected with the 
Library of congress, Mr Koch had made 
extended investigations into the history 
of the Carnegie library movement and 
contributed to the St Louis exposition a 
map of the United States on which were 
represented all the towns which had ac- 
cepted offers of buildings, indicating also 
the size of the gift. At the same time 
Mr Koch secured photographs and de- 
scriptions of the buildings erected and 
so was enabled to give his Ann Arbor 
audience a representative selection of 
views showing the various styles of li- 
braries in different parts of the country. 

The lecture was given under the aus- 
pices of the Ann Arbor library club, and 
it was hoped that it might help in the 
discussion of the style of library build- 
ing to be erected with Carnegie money 
on the corner of the Ann Arbor high 
school lot, replacing the structure re- 
cently destroyed by fire. By way of in- 
troduction Mr Koch gave a synopsis of 
Mr Carnegie’s Gospel of wealth and li- 
brary creed, showing how his partiality 
for public libraries as a channel for the 
disbursement of surplus wealth dated 
back to his boyhood days in Allegheny, 
Pa., when he had the privilege of the 
little circulating library established by 
Col. James Anderson. A _ portrait of 
Col. Anderson, a drawing of the build- 
ing which housed his library, and a cut 
of the bookplate of the institution, to- 
gether with views of the monument 
erected by Mr Carnegie to Col. Ander- 
son’s memory, were some of the illus- 
trations pressed into service for this 
part of the lecture. Mr Carnegie’s idea 


of a philanthropist (a title which he dis- 
claims) and the wisdom of the conditions 
attached to his library gifts were touched 
upon, and citations made from President 
Roosevelt’s speech at the dedication of 
the Public library of the District of 
Columbia, commending the Carnegie 
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method of giving. By way of concrete 
illustrations of types of buildings, use 
was made of views of the combined li- 
brary and art gallery at Clinton, Mass., 
of the Elizabethan structure at Nor- 
walk, Conn., of the “corner entrance” 
type of libraries at East Orange, N. J., 
and Marshalltown, lowa, of the New 
York city branch libraries, of the ‘‘mis- 
sion style” in California, and numerous 
examples of the classic style, the most 
popular of all in this country. A half 
dozen examples of what not to do in 
library architecture were drawn from 
buildings recently erected, and were 
much appreciated by the audience. In 
concluding, the lecturer spoke of some 
of the popular misconceptions in regard 
to Mr Carnegie’s methods and motives. 
There was a wall exhibit of exterior and 
interior views of Carnegie libraries, 
architects’ drawings and floor plans. 


Fiction Appraisal 


The following outline is used by the 
group of persons who have agreed to 
help in choosing the fiction for the New- 
ark (N. J.) public library: 


1 SS GAs eect 8) at ee ee ee ee 
Anas xo arena 6 0G OR OAS Os A ee 
PGR OPTMEvSIOTY: | 5 6c ait.ccvicc a so: s secee eicinyie' 
Leading incidents take place 25 | ee Re ee 
With what social problem if any does it largely 


On what historical incidents if any.is it based?.. 
What important historical characters does it de- 
What passions, like love, ambition, hate, greed, 
does it depict at some length? Indicate by 
underscoring; add notes if needed......... 
Is it a story of modern politics, detective, ghost, 
simple love, the sea, simple adventures, 
largely humorous, college, boarding school? 


Do you think it amet interesting to men, 
WOMCH;, DOYS OF BINS! 5 555.6. ad wiscsn cc neteee 

Would you call it a good story “for inv alids, is it 
pillow smoothing, depressing, simply inter- 
esting, cheering, inspiring, disagreeably 
morbid, or pernicious: 

Would you call it strong, weak, or simply silly? 

If you have read a review of it which pleased 
you, summarize the review’s comments and 
AMO CS OUNCE 555.5 cscs chins! pateiele Sie van we 

AMG COMMIS: .. 60.45 oS ccs awe 
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Would you advise buying it for this library?.... 
SIGE os ices c cakes osiee 

Free Public library, Newark, N. J., 1995. 

In speaking of this blank the librarian 
says that even where they are not used 
in the full and formal way the mere fact 
that a novel was read with this blank in 
view helped the reader to form aclearer 
opinion tn regard to it. 


University Extension Libraries in 
California 


In 1902 the Department of university 
extension was established at the Univer- 
sity of California, and Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens of Cornell university was 
called to assume its directorship. He 
has attained marked success in that 
work, and the department is in a very 
flourishing condition. During the first 
year five centers were established, a 
course of 12 lectures delivered at each 
center by the director, and over 1400 
students enrolled. 

The department has been self-support- 
ing from the beginning; at the conclu- 
sion of the first year there was sufficient 
surplus to begin the purchase of books 
for circulating libraries to be used in 
connection with the lectures. At pres- 
ent there are 1120v. in the libraries, 
comprising 21 libraries on six different 
subjects—-Florence during the Renais- 
sance: its history, literature, and art; 
History and literature of Russia; The 
history of music; The history of the 
French revolution; The history of writ- 
ing history; and Napoleonic period in 
Europe. There are about 5ov. in each 
library; they are sent out to the centers 
in September or October, and returned 
the following May after the completion 
of the course of 12 lectures; during that 
period they are in charge of a local libra- 
rian appointed from the center. The 
books are chosen with considerable care 
and form a very good working library 
of the subject. Of the more important 
works several copies are furnished; a 
printed syllabus of the lectures serves 
as a useful guide to the reading to be 
done in the interval between lectures. 

H.R. Meap, Reference librarian. 

University of California. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The Boston public library has estab- 
lished five new branches in various parts 
of the city. 


The Dover public library has issued a 
list of books and pamphlets in that li- 
brary relating to New Hampshire. 

The Springfield (Mass.) city library 
has received a gift of $150,000 for a li- 
brary building without conditions. 


A black and white exhibit was held 
the past month in the Public library of 
Manchester, N. H. It was greatly en- 
joyed. 

F. H. Whittmore, assistant librarian of 
Bowdoin college, has been elected libra- 
rian of Brockton, Mass., to succeed R. 
K. Shaw. 


Letitia S. Allen, for nine years libra- 
rian at Attleboro, Mass., died as the re- 
sult of an operation in the hospital 
March 21. 


The state of Massachusetts has re- 
printed the volume known as the Log 
of the Mayflower, under the title of 
History of the Plymouth plantation by 
Captain William Bradford. A number 
of volumes will be distributed to public 
libraries desiring them. 


The report for 1904 of the Public li- 
brary of Worcester, Mass., gives an in- 
crease in circulation of 34,42Iv., making 
it 365,930v. for the year. In 49 books 
chosen especially for school work, there 
are 60 copies of Robinson Crusoe, 55 of 
Jewett’s Bunny stories, 54 of Timothy’s 
quest, 51 of Story of a bad boy, and 53 
of Pyle’s Merry adventures of Robin 
Hood. A number of exhibits have been 
held in the library. 


W. F. Milton of Pittsfield, Mass., a 
graduate of Harvard of 1858,died March. 
Nearly the whole of his property, prob- 
ably more than a million dollars, is to 
go, on the death of his wife, to Harvard 
college to be used either for a library 
building or for a fund to promote scien- 


_tific research. In the natural course of 


events the library is not likely to benefit 
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by this bequest for many years, per- 
haps 25. In the meantime the prospect 
is likely to discourage others from giv- 
ing for the same purpose, so that the li- 
brary is left in a very difficult situation. 
It has long since outgrown its present 
quarters and it is only by constant re- 
arrangement and thought that space for 
material in use can be found. The 
crowded rooms greatly hinder the best 
use of the library by students and com- 

el the staff to endure great discomfort 
in their work. 

Central Atlantic 


The late financial difficulties of the 
Tabard Inn companies, it is stated, in 
no way affects the library company. 


Wilmington institute library has 
opened its first station in an outlying 
district of Wilmington. 


Henry O. Sibley, Ph. D., librarian of 
Syracuse university, who for five years 
has been confined to his home by illness, 
died April 11. 

C. A. Nelson of Columbia university 
this year celebrates his half-century con- 
nection with library work. The New 
York library club, of which he is presi- 
dent this year, celebrated the event with 
a dinner. 


The report of Carnegie free library at 
Braddock, Pa., is one of good work for 
the year 1904. The circulation of books 
was 285,000v. A gift of $35,000 was 
received from Mr Carnegie for repairs 
and extension of the library. 


A reading-room for the blind has 
been opened in the Pacific street branch 
of the Brooklyn public library with soov. 
A. D. Dickinson, librarian of the branch, 
is making a special effort to interest the 
blind people of that vicinity in the 
books. 

The third annual report of the Atlan- 
tic City (N. J.) public library gives large 
space to an account and description of 
the new library building of that city. 
The illustrations are good and interest- 
ing. The by-laws of the library board 
are included. The circulation for the 
past year was 47,806v. 























News from 


The Giteau library at Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has restricted the privi- 
lege of borrowing by children, requiring 
an interval of three days before books 
may be exchanged, with a view to secur- 
ing more thorough reading of those 
books borrowed. 


Dr Herman V. Heilprin, whose claim 
to the discovery of the library of Nip- 
pur has been controverted by Dr Peters 
of New York and other scientists, has 
tendered his resignation to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania trustees as Clark 
professor of Assyriology and curator of 
the Babylonian section of the free mu- 
seumi of science and art. Dr Heilprin 
intends to leave America indefinitely, 
going to Heiler Cei, Meerholz, Germany. 


Another famous private library has 
come to America—the noted Rowfant 
books. The library is not very large, 
only about 1o0ov., but every book in it 
is not only rare, often unique, but in 
perfect condition. It is especially rich 
in early English works, containing an 
almost complete collection of Shakes- 
peare, the early Elizabethan volume and 
early printed books. The library was 
collected by Frederick Locher-Lamp- 
son, an English poet, and was named af- 
ter Rowfant, Sussex, the country home 
of the collector. It has been praised in 
memorial verse by a number of poets 
among whom are Andrew Lang and 
Austin Dobson. 

The collection will be sold complete 
if possible, if not, then separately. 


Central 


Evanston, IIl., has accepted the gift 
of $50,000 from Andrew Carnegie for a 
library building. 


Jessie M. Allen of Topeka has been 
made cataloger in the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

The Des Moines (Ia.) public library 


has opened branch stations in six school 
buildings in East Des Moines. 


Orpha M. Peters, New York '02-03, 
has been appointed librarian of the Pub- 
lic library at Alexandria, Ind. 
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An exhibit of pictures, the work of 
20 Indiana artists, was held in the Public 
library at Peru, Ind., March 8-18. The 
exhibit was a good one and was largely 
attended. 


J. C. Bay of the Library ot congress 
has been appointed head classifier of 
the John Crerar library, Chicago, to suc- 
ceed C. W. Perley, who returns to the 
Library of congress. 


A library institute lasting three days 
was held at Charleston, Ill., March 20- 
23. It was under the direction of Flor- 
ence Beck, assistant professor of library 
economy of University of Illinois. 


Mary L. Stillman, for the past eight 
years superintendent of the circulating 
department of Milwaukee public library 
has resigned her position to be married 
to August Groth. Joseph V. Cargill 
succeeds as superintendent. 

J. 1. Wyer jr, librarian of University 
of Nebraska, has been given leave of 
absence for four months, during which 
time he will assist William F. Yust, li- 
brarian: of Louisville, Ky., in organizing 
the new public library there. Mr Yust 
is suffering from loss of health. 


The Public library of Menasha, Wis., 
has received a gift from H. S. Smith of 
a complete set of 228v. of the Gentleman's 
magazine, covering the period from 1731 
to 1868. It was once published under 
the title of the Monthly intelligencer, and 
gives aconcise and impartial view of the 
conditions of those times. 


Librarian F. M. Crunden of St Louis 
states in his annual report for 1903-1904 
that in the home issue of books, number- 
ing 939,623v., more than half, 476,922v., 
were delivered through the several out- 
side agencies; and also that of the 
373,462 drawn by adults from the central 
library, 206,002, or 55%, were chosen by 
the readers from the shelves. 


South 


Mary A. Osgood has been elected 
librarian of the Public library, Tyler, 
Texas. 


The Howard memorial library of New 
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Orleans has issued a very handsome 
memorial in honor of the donor of the 
institution, Mrs Annie Turner Howard 
Parrott. ; 
Mr Carnegie has promised $4000 a 
year for several years to try the experi- 
ment of a library school in the Public li- 


brary at Atlanta, Ga, under direction 


of Anne Wallace. He has already for- 
warded $2000 for equipment and pre- 
liminary arrangements. 


Pacific Coast 


John Hays Hammond, formerly of 
California, now of New York city, has 
presented $5000 to San Francisco to 
provide books helpful to the professional 
and practical miners of the state. 


The library building occupied at pres- 
ent by the Public library of Seattle was 
moved from its foundations and taken a 
distance of several blocks without seri- 
ous damage. There were about 80 tons 
of books in the building during the mov- 
ing. 

The annual report of Portland (Ore.) 
public library gives the circulation 174,- 
385v. for last year. The use of fiction 
has been decreased; the use of reference 
books has greatly increased. Three de- 
livery stations were opened if 1903 and 
have now increased to I1. 

Foreign 

The fifth branch of public libraries in 
Glasgow was opened March 10. There 
are nine other branches under way. 
These branches are made possible 
through the gift of Mr Carnegie. 


A. R. Corns, F. R. H. S., librarian of 
Public library of Lincoln, England, has 
prepared a catalog of the books,pam- 
phlets, etc., relating to the city and 
county of Lincoln, preserved in the Lin- 
coln public library. It isa volume of 276 
pages. 


F. T. Barret, city librarian of Glasgow, 
recently delivered a lecture in that city 
on Some old books in the Mitchell li- 
brary, in which Glasgow as a publishing 
center is shown to be most important. 
The library contains 370 separate peri- 


odicals published and printed in that 
city. Many examples were shown of 
books, plates, etc. 


An important find in Shakespearean 
bibliographical circles is the copy of the 
First Folio sent to the Bodleian library 
at Oxford upon its publication. It has 
been out of the library since about 1670. 
It was returned to the library by G. M. 
R. Turbutt of Magdalen college, in 
whose family it has been for 150 years. 
The early whereabouts of the volume is 
not known. 


Wanted— Position as librarian. All 
round experience. Address F, 405 Har- 
rison st., Rushville, Ind. 


Wanted—Back numbers of Pus ic LI- 
BRARIES. Give date and condition, and 
address Pustic Liprarigs, 156 Wabash 
av., Chicago. 

Wanted—A position in large city li- 
brary by young lady with Io years’ ex- 
perience as librarian in small city library. 
Best of references as to character and 
ability... Address J. F., care Pusiic LI- 
BRARIES. 


Wanted—A trained librarian desires 
position. Has had some years’ experi- 
ence as cataloger in scientific as well as 
general libraries; also has organized 
small libraries. Address Library Work- 
er, care PuBLic LIBRARIES. 


For sale—A copy in perfect condition 
of the Transactions and proceedings of 
the second international library confer- 
ence held in London in 1897. Price 
$5.50. Address L, care Pusiic Lipra- 
RIES, Chicago. 


For sale—One set Popular science month- 
/y complete to 1887, half morocco, per- 
fect. 

One set Illinois geological surveys 
complete. 

One set United States geological sur- 
veys incomplete. 

Address Mrs J. H. Gunn, Austin, Ill. 
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BOOKS 


of all Publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is lar- 
ger and more general than that of 
any other house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. 
Our large stock and extensive li- 
brary experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries and libra- 
rians. 








Catalog Cards and 
Card Cabinets 


We carry a special line and will be 
glad to furnish a price list. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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A 


the price is $2.00 per 100 
copies of each number. 





| 
When used for distribution 


Public Libraries 


new help for librarians 


in selecting books 





A. L. A. BOOKLIST 





It tells the librarian about recent books, good, bad 
or indifferent, in such a way that he can decide more 
easily whether a given book is one needed for his 


collection. 


It tells the cataloger how to class the books accord- 
ing to the Decimal or Expansive classification, as 
well as the subject headings for a dictionary catalog. 
The Library of Congress serial numbers are given, so 
that printed cards can be bought at the lowest rates. 


It gives descriptive notes which may be used by the 
libraries in their bulletins or newspaper lists, thus 


saving the time and labor of compilation. 


It serves as a reading list to be distributed to readers. 





Published monthly 
(except in June, July, August and September) 


Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to the 


American Library Association 


Publishing Board 














10% Beacon St., BOSTON. 
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WHY “PAGANS? 


HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen méans a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,”’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the mcst exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 

M true idea of ‘‘pagan’”’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 





Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


We aim to serve librarians with the greatest efficiency. 








Ue have 


(1) Competent and thoroughly equipped book siten. 
(2) The largest miscellaneous book stock tn New York City. 
(3) A valuable line of order lists as—follows - 


a. Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best Selling Books. 
b. Standard Library Catalogue. 
c. Clearance Catalogues. 


DO YOU GET THESE? SENT FREE. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., soctsciers 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), New York. 
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The New Enterprise of 


THE OUTLOOK 


“The Historians’ History of the World” 





(NOTE.— The Outlook has acquired from the History Association of London the exclusive 
American rights of issue and sale of “The Historians’ History of the World,” in 25 volumes. 
The History wil! be offered in this country ona new plan of sale which will be of the utmost 
interest to all book-buyers. In regard to this it is quite impossible here to inform the reader 
Surther than to say that tt will involve a radical departure from the usual publishing methods. 
Laxactly what this departure is will be told at length in a pamphlet which The Outlook will send 
to all readers of this magazine who shall apply for tt.) 





“THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY” IN BRIEF: 


The Historians’ History of the World is a complete, accurate, and dramatic story of all nations from 7000 
B. C. to 1904 A. D. It occupies 25 richly illustrated volumes of about 660 pages, and an average of 435,000 words each, 
a total of 16,500 pages and nearly 11,000,000 words. The history of each country is complete in itself, and no country is 
omitted that ever had an important history, among those most fully treated being Egypt. Babylonia, Assyria, Israe], 
Persia, India, Greece, Rome, the Arabs, Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France, Russia, Japan, 
China, Turkey, England, the Spanish-American Republics, and the United States. 


2000 HISTORIES INCLUDED. 


While the work reads with the breathless interest of a great novel, it is composed of the writings of 20co of the 
master historians of all times and countries, welded together into one uninterrupted narrative, and supplemented with 
original essays by the chief living authorities. ‘The larger epochs of man’s advance or decline are marked out by em- 
inent authorities; brief accounts are given of the geography of each country as it has affected the history of each peo- 
ple; the origins of each race and its primitive state are discussed. Where possible, the picturesque events are told by 
contemporaries or even eye-witnesses; beautiful old legends that are now discredited as history are given with critical 
comment; the literature, drama, art and science of the countries are studied, as well as curious features of their man- 
ners, customs, costumes, laws. political institutions, and religions. The ancient peoples are described in the light of 
the most recent excavations, and the modern in the light of the most intelligent observation. 

Embodied in the narrative are the noblest pages of historical literature; the most stirring battle scenes, as Victor 
Hugo’s famous Waterloo-picture; Casar’s account of his own most desperate battle; the fierce duels of Crusader and 
Moslem; the sea-fights of Nelson, Van Tromp, Paul Jones, and Dewey; the memorable sieges, court-intrigues, conspir- 
acies, insurrections, assassinations, martyrdoms, executions; character studies of great men by great writers; vivid 
portraits of the celebrated women of all types. as Cleopatra, Joan of Arc. Mary Queen of Scots; the solution of famous 
mysteries, the Man in the Iron Mask, the Diamond Necklace, and the like: the picturing of historic moments, as the 
last hours of Socrates described by Plato, the fall of the Bastille by Carlyle; Bismarck’s story of how he founded the 
German Empire with blood and iron; the grand crises where the fate of nations hung on the verdict of an hour; strug- 
gles of patriotism against despotism, of justice against ambition, of race against race. All in fact that could make 
history dramatic and keep it true, has been told in the language of the masters of every period and every tongue. 

From the very nature of its material it is the most comprehensive and accurate as well as the most interesting 





history that has been offered to the public. 
THE OUTLOOK WAY. “We Send the Book—WNot the Book Agent.” 
THE OUTLOOK Will be Pleased to Send You a Specimen Volume of This Work for Exam- 
ination if You Will Send the Following Application: 


THE OUTLOOK, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York: Please send me a specimen volume of The Historians’ 
History of the World. I promise to return it to you at your expense, within seven days after receipt, whether I decide 


to subscribe or not. 


NAME P22 


ADDRESS Sees aeons a 
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Economy in card catalogs 


Some interesting facts for hbrarians. 


Cards 


The worst pessible extravagance is cheap cards. This is not a glittering 
generality. Itis a simple sum in arithmetic. 

We can sell library cards as cheap as 15 cents a hundred. In a much used 
catalog they will last, on an average, 3 years. This means not only new cards 
every 3 years but that these new cards must be written up. 

An average ‘library school graduate can copy about 100 cards a day. Her 
salary’would be, say, $12 per week, or $2 per day. This means that every new 
card would cost: 








Price of card ~ - - zy Cents. 
Writing up . - - 2 cents. 
Total : - - 2 3%) cents. 


Our medium weight library standard card costs $3 per 1000, with 20 per cent 
discount in 20,000 lots. A single card thus costs 5%, of a cent. It will last 50 years. 
But assume that at the end of 15 years it is sufficiently soiled to require replacing. 

Now compare the amount paid, in 15 years, for replacing cheap cards, with 
the cost of a library standard card. At the end of that time a single cheap card has 
been replaced and re-written 5 times at a cost of 2%, cents per time, equals 103 
cents. The extra original cost of the library standard card over the cheap card is 
3, of acent. The amount saved on one card in 15 years, by using library standard 
cards is therefore 10? cents minus ,%, cents, equals 102 cents. Ina library of 10,000 
volumes, counting 24 cards to the volume, the total saving would be $2650. In a 
library of 50,000 it would be $13,250. Pretty large figures! 

Library Bureau library standard cards have been produced especially for card 
catalog work. A card was required whose durability should be practically unlimited. 
No stock on the market was equal to the purpose. After long experiment, Library 
Bureau produced a card, made from a special formula, whose toughness, resiliency 
and writing surface actually improve with age. They can be duplicated nowhere 
in the world. 

Many librarians now use a light weight card. These have several important 
advantages. They are only half as thick as the heavy weight and three-quarters as 
thick as medium weight, thus affecting a large saving in space. Tey are also more 
readily handled in writing cards by typewriter. Their price is $2.25 per 1000 
(20 per cent discount in 20,000 lots) against $3.00 for medium weight cards and 
$3.75 for heavy weight (same discounts. ) 

We shall be glad to send samples of each weight to any librarian. 


Library Bureau 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities in United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. 
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DO YOU PLAN THE 


Lewis and Clark 
Trip? 


Write for information which will tell you how to com- 
bine two delightful outings at the expense of one. Cost 
never so low. 

Visit the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland, Ore., 
June 1—Oct. 15, 1905—a graphic picture of the devolopment 
of the great Northwest. Only short trip to Alaska. 


Tour the Yellowstone, ‘Americas Wonderland” en 
route. Very low rates. Use the 


“NORTH COAST LIMITED’’ 
Northern Pacific 


Two Transcontinental Trains Daily between St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and Seattle Tacoma and Portland Through Northern Pacific-Burl- 
ington service via Billings, between St. Louts and Kansas City, and 
Portland. 


Four cents stamps for Lewis and Clark Booklet “A,” six cents for 
“Wonderland” to A. M. Cleland, G. P. A., St. Paul. Rates and informa- 
tion from 


Cc. A. MATTHEWS, Gen. Agent Pee. Dept: 





208 So. Clark St., Chicago. 




















# 
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The Grandest Mountain Scenery «. World 


unapproachable in magnificence and majesty 
is on the line of the 


CANADIAN PAGIFIG RAILWAY . 


Two days of panoramic views of 


Mighty Mountains 
Wonderful Cascades and Waterfalls 
Great Glaciers 
. Awe-Inspiring Canons 
sion rater corns LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION ** orecon™” 
are applicable by this route, and allow the use of the Canadian Pacific both go- 
ing and returning, or in one direction only with the choice of same other route 


in the reverse direction. Passengers have the option of using all rail between 
Vancouver and Seattle, or steamer through Puget Sound without extra cost. 











Descriptive illustrated literature will be supplied by 


A. C. SHAW, General Agent Passenger Dep’t., 
228 S. Clarks St., CHICAGO. 





French Lick || The 
—— Pioneer Limited 


In planning your trip to the Northwest, 
include in your itinerary The Pioneer 
Limited between Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, via the 


eo 


West Baden Springs 


on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


MONON ROUTE St. Paul Railway 


In excellence of service and equipment 
Wonderful curative waters for diseased 











it is in a class by itself. There are 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip ‘oncnca $1 2.45 
Folders and facts free. Address 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO 








many reasons for this, one of which is 
that all the cars are owned and oper- 
ated by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. 

The Pioneer Limited leaves Union 
Passenger Station, Chicago, 6.30 p. m., 
daily. Arrives in the Twin Cities in 
time for trains north and west, or for 
the day’s business. 

Descriptive folder sent for two cents’ 
postage. 


F, A. MILLER, <e*czzzz' Ao 
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E are now installed 


in our new store, at 


No. 18 Broadway, Bowling Green, 











where we have much more room and accommodations than 
at our former place. Being opposite the new Bowling 
Green Subway Station, and by reason of the fact that al- 
most every transportation line in the city passes quite near 
us, We are confident that our business will now develop 
even more rapidly than. heretofore. This, and our en- 
larged stock and greatly increased facilities and advan- 
tages, will doubtless enable us to quote lower prices and 
to give prompter service than ever before. 


“We have purchased several sets of the work below, and offer 
at at this remarkable figure as a SPECIAL BARGAIN for this 
month only. . 

LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, THE. Edited by 


E. C. Stedman and Ellen M. Hutchinson. 303 fine full-page plates. 
11 vols. 8vo, half morocco extra. N.Y. Pub. at $66.00. Our Price, 
$22.50. 
*The best compendium of its kind. Latest, enlarged, and improved edition, 
with Memoirs, Topical Index, etc. Published by subscription for $44.co. 


We extend a cordial invitation to Librarians 
to call at our new quarters at their 
best convenience. 








HENRY MALKAN, 


No 18 BROADWAY, BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 


















































